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PREFATORY NOTE. 


T the request of Dr. Burrows I have read very carefully 
A. the discourse entitled « What Baptists Believe,” and, am 
impressed with his clear and earnest delineation of the truth 
as we believe it. The sermon is just what is needed at this 
time by our pastors to circulate among young converts, who 
generally know very little about the principles and practices of 
Baptist Churches. If carefully studied, it cannot fail to make’ 
them understand the reason of their faith, and will prevent 
them from wandering off to other folds. It will show them 
- the principles for which our forefathers suffered persecution, 
imprisonment and death itself. They will also see that the 
Baptists of this age maintain the same principles. 
The Doctor has given us, in his own clear and forcible style, 
the divergences from other churches, and has explained the 


yoluntariness of church membership as a Baptist peculiarity. 
iii 
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In this latter chapter he has referred to the unjust, severe and 
barbarous laws which were passed against Baptists, Quakers 
and Roman Catholics. He says that the last coercive religious 
law in the United States was not repealed until 1877,—only 
ten years since! The limited size of the book prevented him 
from giving any particulars of this fact, or what was the pecu- 
liar feature of the law. He had reference to the constitution 
of New Hampshire. In that State, until March 13, 1877, if a 
man were as pious as Fenelon, as eloquent as Massillon, as 
brave and patriotic as Lafayette, the friend of America, in the 
times that tried men’s souls, as self-sacrificing as Charles Car- 
roll, or as philanthropic as Sir Moses Montefiore, or as deyo- 
ted to the cause of Religious Liberty as Castelar, the Spanish 
statesman, he could not, even if unanimously elected by the 
people, serve either as governor, lieutenant-governor, senator 
- or representative, for no persons unless they were of the Protes- 
tant religion could hold any such office in New Hampshire. 
In December, 1876, those objectionable parts were stricken 
from the constitution, and the amended instrument was rati- 
fied by the people March 18, 1877. 

In Massachusetts, from the earliest times, the case was still 
worse, for there, was a union of church and state. In 1636 
Roger Williams was banished for his religious opinions and 


became the founder of Rhode Island; in 1687 the Jesuits were 
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also banished, and if any returned they were to be put to death ; 
in 1644 all who opposed the baptizing of infants were to be 
banished; in 1651, John Clark, Obadiah Holmes and John 
' Crandall, from Newport, R. I., were fined for holding religious 
worship and baptizing in the town of Lynn, and Holmes, whe 
refused to pay his fine, was whipped with great severity, and 
in 1656 a law was passed providing if a Quaker returned after 
his banishment, one of his ears was to be cut off; if he returned 
again, the other was to be cut off, and if he came back a third 
time, his tongue was to be bored through with a red-hot iron, 
mod if found in the colony after a certain time he was to be 
punished with death. In 1659 two men, and in 1660, a man 
and woman, under this law, suffered death. In 1665 the 
Baptists who met for worship in Boston were fined and impris- 
oned, and in various towns their property was seized and sold 
for taxes to support the Congregational ministers. Our peo- 
ple threatened to carry their case to the King, and when, in 
1774, the first Congress met, it was brought before the members 
_of that body which assembled in Philadelphia. But the efforts 
to change the constitution of the State failed, notwithstanding 
the fact that in 1811 the celebrated John Leland was elected 
to the Legislature, and made an eloquent speech in favor of 
religious freedom. It was not, however, until 1833 that the 


Bill of Rights of Massachusetts was so amended that church 
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and state were separated and Soul Liberty as maintained by 
Baptists of every age was perfectly secured, 
All true Baptists will thank Dr. Burrows for giving to them 
his discourse entitled “ What Baptists Believe.” 
HoRATIO GATES JONES. 


Philadelphia, Pa., January, 1887. 
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WHAT BAPTISTS BELIEVE. 


I. 


BAPTIST DIVERGENCES FROM OTHER EVANGELI- 
CAL CHURCHES. 


“No one who understands the relation of Christianity to Judaism 
can suppose for a moment that the former is or ought to be modeled 
after the latter. The better is not moulded by the less, The superior 
and permanent is not copied from the inferior and abrogated. Day is 
not the invitation of moonlight. Antetypes do not take their shape and 
hue from types. Tf Judaism is to be our model, then we ought to abol- 
ish the Church and make the nation everything.’”—J. G. MANLY. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT. 
T\ISCUSSION may be profitable. Controversy may 


sometimes be needful, Disputation is generally 
harmful. Argument having as its end proof of truth, 
refutation of error, the establishment of a principle, if 
conducted in a fair and kindly spirit, may be very use- 
ful. When it degenerates into a wrangle for triumph 
over an opponent, it is irritating and mischievous. Sin- 
_cerely and honestly to seek to convince an adversary of 
the truth of a position which he doubts or rejects and 
- to win his assent and acceptance of such truth, is a 
justifiable and benevolent use of logic. But to denounce 
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or abuse him for honestly maintaining what you believe 
to be an error, is foolish and irrational. It defeats its 
own end. Firing shot-guns is not a wise method of 
drawing birds into your lawn. Wrathful shouting at 
your lambs is not the best way of enticing them into 
the fold. 

I propose a series of discourses, in a fair and uncon- 
troversial spirit, concerning the differences between the 
doctrines and pgactices of Baptists and other evangelical 
Christians. First, for the instruction of our own people, 
and especially for the young ; and secondly, for the zn- 
formation of such as may be sufficiently interested, as to 
desire to learn intelligently just what are the divergences 
of Baptists, in doctrine and government, from other 
Christian sects. Many of our own people cannot intelli- 
gently explain the distinctive peculiarities that charac- 
terize our doctrines and practices. I suppose that this 
is true of all the churches. And then many, too, outside 
our own communion have imbibed erroneous notions 
as to what we do really hold and teach—notions often 
awakening prejudices. The candid and honest-hearted 
will be glad to have any such misconceptions corrected. 

Another preliminary remark I take the liberty of 
making. It is this: All the evangelical churches hold 
more truths in common, and these more important 
truths, than those concerning which they differ. The 
points of agreement are more numerous and more es- 
sential than the points of difference. With more or less 
definiteness, all distinguished as evangelical Christians 
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hold the doctrines of the inspiration of the Bible—of the 
Being of one God, revealed as Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost—of the universal depravity and sinfulness of man- 
kind—of the only method of salvation through the incar- 
nation and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, who made atonement 
for our sins by his sufferings and death, and secures to 
us a righteousness by his obedience to the. law in our 
stead—of the necessity of regeneration through the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit—that repentance toward God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ are essential to the purifi- 
cation and salvation of the soul. These, and the spirit- 
ual doctrines linked in with these fundamental teachings, 
are the essential and supreme doctrines of what we call 
evangelical Christianity. In these we all harmonize. 

Yet the doctrines concerning which we differ are not 
unimportant. There are interpretations and applications 
of Scripture teachings which Baptists regard as neces- 
sary to the completeness, the rounded harmony, of the 
system of church edification revealed in the New Tes- 
tament. It is to these differences that I invite your 
thoughtful consideration in a few consecutive Sunday 
evening discourses. In no controversial or disputatious 
tone or spirit, but with charity and love for all who 
eling to Christ and his Cross as the foundation of their 
hope and faith, I shall seek to set forth the peculiar 
principles which distinguish us as Baptists from other 
denominations. 

One peculiarity in which Baptist churches differ from 
other sects is this: They have no formulated commor 
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creed, subscription to which is necessary to the union 
and fellowship of the separate churches. We recognize 
no human authority having the right to frame articles 
of faith, laws, canons, or rites for local churches. 
There is no ecclesiastical congress or parliament, outside 
the local church, whose authority to legislate in matters’ 
of doctrine or polity for our churches we recognize. If 
any such claim should be made by our best and wisest 
leaders, it would be spurned by the feeblest church gath- 
ered in a log cabin in the sparsest settlements in the 
country. We recognize no mortal authority in any of 
these matters. This you will perceive at once is a very 
marked peculiarity. | 

Do not, however, misunderstand me here. We have 
a creed—a very full, perfect and authoritative one, to 
which all our churches must heartily subscribe in order 
to gain or retain union and fellowship with us. But it 
is no human formulary, binding by any ecclesiastical 
authority. It is to be found in no Book of Discipline, 
no Directory, no Church Canons, no Confession of Faith, 
of human authorship. It contains no speculations, no 
imperfections; it is of supreme and unquestioned au- 
thority in all our churches. It is more widely pub- 
lished and circulated than any other volume. It is 
simpler and more easily understood and interpreted, 
and more practical, than any formularies ever devised 
by mortal wisdom or piety. It is called the “New Tes- 
tament.” It comes to us straight from the hand of the 
Allwise God. : 
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Do you say all creeds profess to be based upon, to be 
interpretations of, the word of God? We can only reply, 
we prefer the word itself to any philosophizing about it. 
If any human summaries add to it, take from it, or con- 
tradict it, they are not birding upon us; if they do 
neither, they are unnecessary. That book cannot be 
simplified. It was indited for’our common average hu- 
manity, not for the learned alone. If it cannot be 
understood, then no synopsis can be understood. For 
all that is needful for a sound faith and a right life, it is 
unrivaled. Baptists are satisfied with it, and I shall 
not be contradicted when I aver that no confessions, 
creeds, books of discipline, articles of faith, canons, lit- 
urgies or litanies ever elaborated by human erudition, 
study or piety, can bear one moment’s comparison with, 
or be made as intelligible, as simple, as authoritative, as 
the Book of God. 

And yet I have no quarrel with creeds. If men choose 
to analyze, or summarize, or systematize the revealings 
_of the word, let them do so. Some of these human pro- 
ductions are excellent of the kind—in some respects they 
are useful; in other aspects misleading and harmful. 
Baptists, too, have tried their hands in these directions. 
Earlier than the Westminster Confession ; in 1643, was 
formulated “the Confession of the Particular Baptists 
of England.” The London Confession of 1677, and 
based upon it “the Philadelphia Confession,” in 1743, 
and various others subsequently were issued. Indeed, 
very many of our churches have adopted summaries 
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of their own, setting forth succinctly the prominent doc- 
trines upon faith in which they sought fellowship with 
sister churches. This church has one, but it is binding 
on no other church, and was not made for us but by us; 
not imposed upon us as a condition of union. No such 
document ever was or ever could be made binding 
upon a local church without annulling the essential 
idea of the congregational polity or independence of the 
churches. 

Nothing ever was or could be placed in competition 
with the New Testament as a rule of faith and practice 
in Baptist churches. 

I have been in many Assemblies and Conferences of. 
all denominations, and have heard many discussions in 
which arguments were based upon articles of the creed, 
or canons of the church, or the discipline. But, in fre- 
quent visits annually to Baptist Associations and Con- 
ventions for fifty years, I cannot recall a single instance 
in which appeal was made as authority to any article in 
a creed or discipline. The universal appeal has been to 
some direction or instruction suggested by the word of 
the Lord, or some principle or precedent involved in its 
teachings. 

I do not argue the question here as to which method 
of settling disputed points is best or rightest. I am en- 
gaged in no controversy. I simply state facts. You 
can judge which mode is most in harmony with the oft- 
quoted aphorism of Chillingworth: “The Bible—the 
Bible alone—is the religion of Protestants.” J simply 
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adduce this as one particular in which Baptists differ 
from other evangelical sects. 

“ What saith the Lord ”—not what saith the creed or 
the canon—is the highest, the sole authority for mould- 
ing the faith or guiding the practice of Christians. An 
absolute submission to the authority of God’s word in 
its doctrines, its ordinances, its polity, its practical life, 
is the theory of Baptist churches, however mistaken we 
may be in interpreting it, or however short we may 
come in practically applying it. 

_ Another marked difference between Baptists and all 
other evangelical sects, save one—the Congregational- 
ists—relates to the organization and government of their 
churches. 

There is no such thing as a Baptist Church in the 
sense of a territorial organization. The local churches 
are not united or centralized into one body, having 
legislative or executive authority over all or any of the 
separate churches. Hence we never speak of an agere- 
gate Baptist church, but of Baptist churches; or, as our 
_ fathers in their early English history called themselves, 
“the baptized churches of Christ,” the term Baptist 
coming into use as a contraction or synonym of “ bap- 
tized.” I could wish that the older phrase had been 
retained, as it more accurately defines the relations of 
~ our churches to those of other denominations. What I 


mean is, that we have no such general organization 


as is understood when we speak of “The Methodist 
Church,” “The Presbyterian Church,” “The Episco- 
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pal Church.” We have churches, but no such aggre- 
gate as “The Baptist Church.” We think we are 
warranted in employing such terminology by the exam- 
ples given us in the New Testament. The term church 
is never applied in the New Testament to any agere- 
gate of churches, either territorially or ecclesiastically. 
Two or more churches are never spoken of as one,—=_ 
governed by a central authority. Thus we read of the 
churches of Syria, the churches of Asia, the church at 
Corinth, Thyatira,. Ephesus, Sardis, ete. The aggre- 
gate of believers, without reference to locality or formai 
organization, is sometimes called the Church of God— 
what we sometimes call the invisible church—of which 
Jesus Christ is the Head, and which includes all regen- 
erate disciples as such. 

As to organization, Baptist churches organize them- 
selves. Wherever a sufficient number of converted and 
baptized disciples desire to become a church and _ to 
meet regularly for worship and mutual edification and 
usefulness, they simply enter into covenant with each 
other, appoint their officers and agree to meet. statedly 
for religious service. No outside permission or author- 
ization is needed. They are now a church. If they 
wish for the approval and fellowship of neighboring 
churches, they ask such churches to send delegates to 
meet with them and give them the sanction of their 
approval and fellowship—to give them what we tech- 
nically call recognition. This unites them with all 
churches of like faith and order. If not so recognized, 
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they may still be churches, but unassociated churches, 
out of harmony with the neighboring churches ; that is, 
they bear a like relation to the general body that a 
Methodist church not recognized by a conference does, 
or a Presbyterian church that has withdrawn from a 
presbytery, or a Reformed Episcopal church that has 
seceded from the jurisdiction of the council. There can 
be no coercion in any such case where religion is free 
and all men are accorded liberty of conscience, and we 
find that our quiet, moral influence, in securing general 
unity, is at least as effective and successful as any 
enacted statutes can be. Our “rope of sand,” as same 
_ of our friends call this sort of government, seems to be 
practically as strong as any linked chain of laws, in 
binding us and holding us together in- voluntary har- 
mony. There are, so far as I can see, no more united 
people in goodly fellowship than the thirty thousand 
baptized churches of Christ in North America. 
As to the internal government of the local churches, 
I need say little more than that it is purely democratic 
or congregational. As some one has defined political 
‘democracy, “It is a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” It is a church without a 
_ diocesan bishop, and a state without a king. We have 
no hierarchy, no legislators. Our laws were made for 
us nearly nineteen hundred years ago, by supreme au- 
thority, and we have only to interpret and obey them. 
- Our officers are chosen by ourselves, and from among 
ourselves. Our ministers are members of our churches, 
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standing upon the same platform as the humblest, and 
have theoretically no more authority than the poorest. 
Whatever authority they gain is not from office, but 
from influence—influence that grows out of character, 
intelligence and piety. We look to no man, to no body 
of men, to appoint pastors for our local churches or fix 
their term of service. Each church elects its own 
teacher and pastor, and retains his services so long as 
mutual edification and fellowship warrant. Thus both 
church and pastor are free—bound together as long, and 
only as long, as common interests and usefulness seem to 
justify. 
SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

There are four systems of church government answer- 
ing in a general way to corresponding political systems : 

1. Democracy.—Government by the people in their 
collective capacity. Such are Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Disciples, ete. 

2. Republican.—Government by representatives chosen 
by the people. Such are Presbyterians of all sorts, Re- 
formed Lutherans, with a tendency toward— 

3. Oligarchy—Government by the few, either chosen 
or self-perpetuated, after the manner of a close corpora- 
tion. Such is the Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal and 
Moravian. 

4, Autocracy.—The supreme governing power vested 
in one, from whom all inferior officials derive their 
authority, as the Roman Catholic, with its infallible . 
Pope as head. “s 
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In Baptist churches members are received upon per- 
sonal, voluntary application by the vote of the body, 
and are admonished or excluded by like vote. No 
authority outside the body is recognized in the adminis- 
tration of discipline. The essential idea of a New Tes- 
tament church is fellowship—the voluntary union of 
the called of the Lord, of like faith and experience, in 
mutual love and communion. Membership implies 
loving brotherhood, and no one can give this frater- 
nal communion except the church itself. Hence the 
church, as a body, claims the right to know the spirit- 
ual character of those who seek its fellowship, and to 
give its assent to their reception. 

With us no preacher, pastor or bishop can introduce 
one into membership with a local church, or exclude 
one from its membership. ‘The church alone has au- 
thority to accord its fellowship or to withdraw it. So 
Paul tells the disciples: “They first gave themselves to 
the Lord, and then unto us by the will of God.” 

Now this: the church, as a whole, receiving appli- 
eants to its fellowship and administering discipline, is a 
distinctive peculiarity of Baptist government in which 
they differ from other evangelical sects. There must 
be somewhere authority to carry the laws of Christ into 
effect. This authority, with us, is lodged in the body 

of the church according to the teaching of the Word. 
So Peter instructs: “ All of you be subject one to an- 


other.” Of a special censure Paul says: “Sufficient to 


such a one is this punishment, which was inflicted by 
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the many.” (2 Cor. ii. 6.) Our Lord himself decided — 
where the disciplinary authority is lodged when he 
said: “Tell it to the church, and if he refuse to hear 
the church, let him be to thee as an heathen man and a 
publican.” As Baptist churches, then, we never recog- 
nize the authority of minister,.or deacons, or commit- 
tee, or bishop, or pope, to receive into or to exclude 
from the church any person. This authority is entrusted 
to local churches in their collective capacity. 

Another difference between Baptists and other Chris- 
tian churches is found in the number and manner of 
appointment of church officers. We know of but two 
classes of church officers,—bishops and deacons. Under 
the generic term bishops, we include elders or presby- 
ters, evangelists and preachers and pastors—all of equal 
official standing. Differences of capability, of piety, of 
influence, there are, of course, but all belonging to one 
order. The terms in the New Testament are used in- 
terchangeably. The same man is called indifferently 
elder or bishop. No such officer as diocesan or territo- 
rial bishop, archbishop, cardinal or pope is known 
among Baptists, because no such officials are known in 
the New Testament. Every pastor of a local church is 
a bishop in the scriptural application of that term. To 
the Philippians, Paul and Timothy send salutation to 
the “saints and to the bishops and deacons.” 

Timothy, in describing minutely the duties of church 

Officers, speaks only of bishops (or overseers) and dea- 
cons, and these same bishops he afterward designates as 
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presbyters or elders. It would have been marvellous, 
indeed, had there been a higher order of clergy than 
presbyters instituted by our Lord, that Timothy should 
have overlooked them in addressing the officials of the 
churches. 

Baptists do not accept or believe the theory that de- 
velopment or evolution, under changed conditions, war- 
rants amendments to the original constitution. No 
power but that which enacted the constitution can 
change it. It was framed by divine wisdom and au- 
thority, and only divine wisdom and authority—fore- 
seeing the end from the beginning, and knowing what 
would be best for his churches through all the ages—has 
the right to alter it. No church but the Roman Catho- 
lic claims to possess divine authority to amend the in- 
stitutions of Christ and his inspired apostles, who 
“spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” and 
we do not, for one moment, admit their claim. 
~ Then, no right has been transmitted to fallible men 
to change the institutions and ordinances of the infalli- 


ble Lord. The only ecclesiastical offices he ordained 


were those of elders and deacons, and these to be elected 
by the local churches they serve. As Baptists, we hold 
fast to the original inspired constitution, and believe it 


to be yet the best, wisest and most effective model of 


church government. 
I do not say that there may not be changes of meth- 


Biz ods, adaptations of measures to altered conditions of 
society, apportionment of practical services to church 
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members; in these directions the largest liberty may be 
accorded, but no liberty at all to tamper with a funda- 
mental law. The current coins of a country may be 
stamped with fifty varied designs, be of heterogeneous 
sizes and shapes; but at your peril you meddle with 
the law that requires that all shall be issued from the 
legalized mint. 

Clerks, treasurers, committees, societies, boards, sex- 
tons—oh, yes! multiply, if you like, those that can be 
used in incidental and financial service, but do not call 
them appointees by Christ’s authority—a part of that 
official ministry which he has ordained. Use your crude 
bullion, if you can; but do not imitate the Master’s 
stamp and then call it legalized coin. Elders and dea- 
cons are the only officers he has instituted. 

We Baptists think we have reason to fear departure 
from his teachings on this subject, when we see the 
multiplication of ecclesiastical officers claiming spiritual 
superiority over those he ordained, and claiming their 
position in his name and by his authority. We have 
seen added on to the unostentatious ministry known to 
the New Testament one superior order after another,— 
subdeacon, archdeacon, priest, diocesan, prebendary, 
canon, curate, rector, vicar, monk, friar, abbot, cardi- 
nal, primate and fifty other clergy, crowned with that 
ecclesiastical monstrosity, an infallible pope—of all 
which the New Testament knows nothing, neither the 
names nor the offices suggested by them. Indeed, the 
New Testament has become a very old-fashioned book, 
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almost obsolete, when contrasted with all these evolve- 

- ments of improved Christianity. But Baptists cling to 

_ the old fashions set in the word of the Lord. We will 

adopt none of the new. We can recognize no ecclesias- 

tics superior to or haying authority over the simple 

elders and deacons of inspired appointment. We do 

not regard any of these human additions as improve- 

ments of the plain system of government and polity set” 
forth in its essential elements in the inspired Gospels 

and Epistles. 

With a brief summary of the points made in this dis- 
course, I will close. 

1. Baptists differ from all other evangelical churches 
except the Congregationalists (and “ Disciples” who, 
as originally Baptists, retain the same essential fea- 
tures of government and discipline) in denying any 
binding authority to human formularies, as creeds, con- 
fessions of faith, discipline, canons, by whatever name 
called, and in adopting in good faith and as a whole 
the New Testament as their compendium of doctrine 
and directory of conduct, and that at first and not at 
second hand, directly and not through summaries. 

I say the New Testament, not that I doubt the inspi- 
ration and practical spiritual teachings of the Old Tes- 
tament, but that we find no model for a Christian 
church in the Jewish national system, and no transfer 
_ of Jewish institutions to the church organized by Christ 
and the inspired apostles. 

2. Baptists differ from all other denominations in 
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having no such aggregate organization as a church with 
legislative or executive powers over the local churches. 
Our associations are purely voluntary assemblies, co- 
operative and advisory, without legislative or disciplin- 
ary functions. We have local churches, but no general 
organization known as a church. 

3. We differ from all other sects, save the Congrega- 
‘tionalists, with whom we essentially agree as to doctrine 
and government, in that each local church is independ- 
ent and self-governed, diverging from them (the Con- 
gregationalists) only as to membership of infants and to 
form of baptism. Our form of government, like theirs 
is locally, simply democratic, each church governing 
itself, acknowledging no headship but that of Jesus 
Christ, and no laws but those which he has enacted. 
All discipline is administered by the body as a whole. 
Members are received into fellowship or separated from 
it by the vote of the assembled church. 

4, We differ from other Christian bodies in that we 
recognize only two orders of divinely authorized church 
officers,—bishops and deacons, using the word bishops 
as synonymous with elders, pastors, evangelists. In 
this particular we are one with Congregationalists, and 
essentially with Presbyterians, though their distinction 
between preaching and ruling elders does not obtain 
among us. 

My object has been, not to argue these questions of 
difference, but clearly to state them, and then to leave 
to your own judgment and study of the word of God as 
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to which system or portions of system is most in har- 
mony with its teaching. If I can only succeed in en- 
couraging the Berean spirit in any of Jesus’ disciples, 
and induce them to study the Scriptures daily to see if 
these things be so, I shall at least have done some good, 
whether you reach conclusions like mine or not. The 
Lord has given us these holy oracles for personal study 
and guidance, not to be interpreted for us by priest or 
preacher or creed. Every intelligent disciple should be 
satisfied in his own mind as to the scripturalness of the 
faith that is commended for his adoption. But do not 


allow yourself, in relation to any article of revelation, 


lazily and indifferently to acquiesce without thought 


and examination for yourself into the truth of received 
theories. (God has given you, on the one hand, the 
Bible, and, on the other, mind and conscience, and you 
are untrue to all, to yourself and to God’s word, if you 
do not use them in the investigation of truth. We 
never should hear from a disciple of Christ such utter- 
ances as—“ It does not matter what we believe on such 
subjects,” “One way is as good as another.” It does 
matter, or the Lord would not have inspired his apos- 
tles to write for our instruction. One way is not as 
good as another. The only good way is that which 
God has revealed. He has not written for us on sub- 


jects that are indifferent or trifling, and that we may 
~ receive or not at our own option. His word is our only 


and intelligible rule of faith and practice, and that man 


ee eS 


who says that any, even the least, item of his revealings 
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is unimportant and may be received or rejected as he 
chooses, dishonors God and his Bible. .He charges 
Jehovah with trifling with us about matters that are 
insignificant and unprofitable. 

Dr. Hamilton, an eminent Presbyterian ine has 
strongly said: “Nothing but clouds of unholy passion 
or of mental vanity can obscure the word of God, and 
such is its simplicity, when men read it as learners or 
receive it as sinners, that we dare a contradiction to its 
plain interpretation, and feel that if ‘an angel from 
heaven’ were so to belittle or belie it—torturing it by 
sophistry, annulling it by conjecture and recasting it by 
prejudgment—he should suffer the ‘curse’ which dread- 
fully guards our faith from every violation.” 

“ All the heresies which have corrupted and afflicted 
the church,” says Dr. Clarke, “owe their origin to 
men’s departing from the simplicity of Scripture, and 
must derive a cure from a return to it.” 


i 


4 


THE VOLUNTARINESS OF MEMBERSHIP A BAPTIST 
PECULIARITY. 


“ Our safest anid most humbly pious course is to endeavor to ascertain, 
in the first instance, what was the practice of the Apostles, and to ad- 
here to it.”’—Archbishop Whateley. 


“Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.”—Paul, 
Galatians, v: 1. 


N asermon on this text, Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Williams 

says: 

“ The church of the Redeemer is of right free, for it 
is a voluntary association. Christ established it. He en- 
lists as its members ‘a people made willing in the day 
of his power.’ Men are not born into it by birth ina 
Christian nation—they are not forced into it by pains 
and penalties, by the fires of the auto da fe, and the 
rack and dungeon of the Inquisition. They are not 


_ born into it by descent from a Christian parent and 


ee sid 


lineage from a pious household. ‘To them that believe 

on His name, He gives power to. become the sons of 

God. Belief is an untransferable, personal, voluntary 

act. It is the result of a spiritual change that turns them 

from the idols of the world, liberates them from their 

old fears and tyranny, and makes them grateful subjects 
; 19 
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of their Liberator and Redeemer. To perfect this glori- 
ous recovery, they put themselves under His care and 
guidance as their Ruler. 

“Those who are spiritually members of the church, 
by union with Christ and the Holy Ghost, are indeed 
freemen—free from the dominion of sin—free from the 
curse of the law—free from the bondage of ancient ritual 
and modern tradition—free from the world and free 
from Satan.” 

In pointing out further the differences between Bap- 
tists and other evangelical sects, we take as the subject 
Voluntariness of Membership. 

The union of individuals with Baptist churches is 
free, with each one’s personal consent and desire. There 
cannot be coercion. The bond of union is fellowship ;. 
and fellowship cannot be forced. Its essence is confi- 
dence and love of the members for each other. This 
cannot be compelled ; it must be freely won and given. 
Church membership properly follows the line of per- 
sonal regeneration and faith. ‘“ First gave themselves to 
the Lord, and unto us by the will of God.” Giving 
themselves voluntarily to the Lord, they then give them- 
selves voluntarily to one another in church fellowship. 
Now, there is no coercion in conversion. Whatever 
may be the nature of the Holy Spirit’s work in regen- 
eration, it is not of the nature of force, except as you 
might call winning influence a force. Love is a force, 
but it is not compulsion. A man is converted because 
he wishes to be. How the wish is ereated within his 
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soul by the Holy Spirit and the truth we may not clearly 
comprehend, 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and ye hear the sound 
thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh, nor whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

But ail. agree, Calvinist and Arminian alike, that 
every regenerated soul has desired and sought forgive- 
ness, renewal and the favor of Ged of his own free will, 
earnestly, before he became a happy Christian. 

“Seek ye the Lord.” ‘Then shall ye find me when 
ye shall seek for me with all your hearts.” “ Come unto 
” There must be the personal seeking and coming, 
whatever influence may induce the seeking and coming. 
Now, membership in the church follows right along that 
same line. Having given themselves to the Lord, they 
then give themselves to his people, his church, by the 
will of God. As they sought the Lord freely, volun- 
tarily, without conscription, so they voluntarily desire 
union and fellowship with his people. 

You may wonder why I try to make these funda- 


_mental gospel principles so plain. They seem simple 
~ enough to you, and accord with your own views of gos- 


pel teachings. You believe them, and are hardly aware 
that any churches do or ever did teach or practice any 
doctrines contradictory to them, 

‘And yet, one hundred years ago, there was not a _ 
Christian denomination, except the Baptists; in this 
country or in any other, that accepted this“doctrine of 


spiritual and ecclesiastical voluntariness. A thousand 
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forms of coercion, of persecution, and millions of mar- 
tyrdoms have originated in the denial of this grand 
principle. States, civil governments, have denied it, 
and claimed authority over churches, ministers and 
members, legislating creeds and directories of worship 
for them, and affixing penalties, imprisonment, tortures 
and death on the scaffold and.at the stake, for claiming 
this freedom of thought and conscience and religious 
practice. Through centuries the Roman Catholic au- 
thorities have denounced the claim of personal religious 
liberty as among the vilest and most dangerous of here- 
sies, to be extirpated by crusades, dragonades and inqui- 
sitions, racks and wheels of torture and fagot-fires. The 
eruelties which hunted to death millions of unoffending 
victims—even whole States like Holland—for no cause, 
save their religious convictions and pleadings for spirit- 
ual liberty, horrify the readers of such infernal histo- 
ries to-day. Nor have these atrocities characterized 
the Papal church alone. Every State which has claimed 
to manage, patronize and protect. the churches, has per- 
secuted Dissenters by like brutalities. The persecuted 
have turned persecutors when they attained power. The 
Puritans, who, to secure religious liberty for themselves, 
fled from their homes to this land, denied freedom of 
conscience to any who differed from them. New Eng- 
land Independents denied religious rights to Baptists, 
Episcopalians and Quakers; and Virginia Episcopal- 
ians refused to tolerate Baptists or any other church 
within its jurisdiction, The last coercive religious law 
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in these United States was not repealed until 1877—in | 
New Hampshire. 

A fundamental doctrine of Baptist churches is, and 
always has been, that no religious ceremony or form of 
worship can be spiritually profitable to man or accepta- 
ble to God unless it is voluntary and from the heart, 
“in spirit and in truth.” No words or tunes in singing 
—no terms or tones in prayer can be worship, unless 
there be devout internal attention to the meaning and 
sentiment uttered. The essence of worship, then, is 
within the heart, and no congregations, nor ceremonies, 
nor sounds, can make worship without the free, willing, 
invisible, inaudible responses of the soul. Words and 
rites as worship are nothing, except as vehicles to carry 
the longings and emotions of the inner spirit. As the 
odors of roses are invisible and intangible, so it is the 
inner essence of worship that gives it “an odor of a 
sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable and well pleasing to 


- God.” Without this, to use the words of Isaiah, “ In- 


stead of a sweet smell there shall be a stink.” 

With such conception of the true nature.of divine 
worship, of the voluntariness and spontaneity of relig- 
ious service, do you not see that coercion of worship is 
an impossibility? You may force forms, attitudes, 
outer conformities, lip-confessions, but you cannot force 
real faith, heart-assent, holy love. Under compulsion 
they are only counterfeits and pretences. 

Now, from this theory, always held by Baptists, is 
naturally and necessarily developed the doctrine of re- 


_ligious freedom—liberty of conscience. 
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It is not to be wondered at, then, that Baptists have 
been pioneers in the exposition and defence of soul- 
liberty. They have never persecuted or attempted to 
compel any persons into acceptance of their doctrines or 
forms. They could not do this without repudiating this 
fundamental idea of voluntariness in all religious faith 
and service. 

Allow me here to quote from myself, from a little 
tractate I published some years ago, and which some of 
you may have seen, an outline of the history of the doc- 
trine of religious freedom : | 

The history of this doctrine is very interesting and in- 
structive. Three hundred years ago it was not recog- 
nized by any civil government nor by any organized 
church in the world. The Roman Catholic church has 
never yet admitted the idea by any authorized deliver- 
ance in creed, canon or decree. The doctrine that con- 
science is free, and not to be regulated or foreed by human 
legislation, has always been denounced as a blasphemous 
heresy by the authorities of the Papal church. A mem- 
ber of that body cannot set foot in a Protestant church 
to-day without liability to penalty or penance. 

The Reformers all held similar views. They adeoien 
the theory, and brought it into universal and oppressive 
practice, that the State ought to legislate for the church 
and prescribe, by statute, the religious creed and cere- 
monial of worship for the people. The Greek, Lu- 
theran, Reformed, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Gormeet 
gationalist, and every other church organized previous 
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to the eighteenth century were organized and governed 
with this as a recognized and enforced principle, that 
State governments ought to support and regulate the 
churches, and enact and exact penalties against all who 
questioned the truth of the State creed or neglected the 
State ritual. This was the universal teaching of states- 
men and clergy. It is to this day, though with favora- 
bly modified phases, the practice in every country on 
the globe but our own blessed land. 

But, about three hundred years ago, a new, a revolu- 
tionary idea struggled up into utterance and was cast 
out into the current of the world’s thought. It origin- 
ated in a re-study of New Testament principles. A few 
men timorously whispered “ conscience ought to be free.” 
Men will love each other better if each is permitted to 
believe and worship as his own conscience dictates. Let 
every man be subject to civil government in all civil 
matters, but let every one choose his own faith and forms 
of worship. 

The idea found no welcome from princes, statesmen 
or clergy. The doctrine of religious liberty was hooted 
as a monstrosity, scoffed at as an absurdity, denounced as 


- dangerous fanaticism, and those who whispered the word 
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were imprisoned, tortured, strangled and burned. 

Yet it was a generous, liberal, benevolent, God-in- 
spired idea. The people who brought forward into the 
light the forgotten teachings of Christ—“ My kingdom 
is not of this world;” “Render unto Cesar the things 


that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” 
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—deserve well of the world. It was the expression of 
a charity—a wide-reaching liberality—an extension of 
equal immunities to all mankind, which no other single 
doctrine could convey. It was the solving of a prob- 
lem that had kept the world in war for centuries. 

Now, who were these people who announced, de- 
fended, pleaded for the spiritual rights and liberties of 
all men, everywhere? They were Baptists! These 
earnest pleadings for universal charity issued from the 
hearts and lips and pens of Baptists. When Rome, 
in her terrible domination, was crushing every sect and 
every man that dared even to question her authority or 
the divinity of her absurdest doctrines, these Baptists 
sent wailing protests against this barbarous intolerance 
from dungeons and scaffolds; when dying from torture 
they begged that the freedom wherewith Christ maketh 
free might be granted to all men, and that all obedient 
citizens, though Jews, Pagans or Turks, might enjoy 
liberty of faith and worship. 

When the morning of the reformation dawned, and 
its stoutest and purest champions transferred into their 
own creeds the article that recognized the right and duty 
of civil governments to coerce conscience and punish dis- 
senters from the newly-established religions, still these 
Baptists were pleaders for the spiritual rights of all men. 
Luther scouted their doctrines, and in so doing checked 
the reformation in mid career. Had Baptists been 
listened to then, the reformation would have swept all 
Furope. Its own intolerance arrested its progress and 
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broke down its influence. All the leading reformers 
repudiated these teachings of Christian love. Luther, 
Melancthon and Zwingle, and Calvin on the Continent, 
Cranmer, and Latimer, and Knox in Britain, all refused 
fellowship to any who differed from them about a sylla- 
ble in the creed, or the version of a psalm, the fashion 
of a surplice, or the shape of a cap. Such differences 
provoked denunciation, and the denounced were perse- 
cuted and punished wherever perverted conscience could 
control legislation. Liberty of conscience—the funda- 
mental, underlying principle of forbearance and fellow- 
ship and brotherly love—was not accepted nor appre- 
hended by any of the leaders of the reformed churches. 
It found expression and defence nowhere on this earth 
saye in these persecuted, scattered communities—the 
Baptized churches of Christ. 

On this whole subject Baptists exhibit a glorious 
record. In continuous series the published pleadings 
_ for universal charity and spiritual liberty for all men 
may be traced from the year 1520, while Luther was 
yet struggling to free his soul from the trammels of 
_ Romanism; before Zwingle had renounced allegiance to 

the Pope; before Calvin had laid the foundations of 
Presbyterianism ; before Henry VIII. and Cranmer 
had planted the seeds of Episcopalianism—from 1520 
in Germany, to 1784 in Virginia—there has been no 
link lacking in their chain of testimonies ; there is no 
contradictory utterance in all their deliverances. 

The first published declaration of and apology for 
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their faith in all the ages, asserting the right of all men 
to religious liberty, was issued by a convention of Bap- 
tists in England in 1611. The earliest, and for gener- 
ations the only, writers claiming and defending spiritual 
freedom were Baptists. 

These doctrines of the Baptists have gradually lib- 
eralized all the sects. They have infused a sweeter 
Christian charity into the creeds and spirit of all the 
churches. Not what Luther and Zwingle taught con- 
cerning voluntaryism in religion, but what Hubmeyer 
and Felix Mantz, those martyred Baptists of the six- 
teenth century, taught, and were murdered for teaching 
it, is now accepted by the German and Swiss Protestant 
churches, 

Not the narrow notions of John Calvin and John 
Knox, but the generous sentiments of Leonard Busher 
and Thomas Helwys are now adopted by the Presbyte- 
rians. Not the exclusive dogmas of Cranmer and 
Latimer and Laud, but the creed of voluntaryism, de- 
fended by Henry Hart and Humphrey Middleton— 
burned at Canterbury in 1555—are now practically ap- 
proved doctrines of the Episcopalians, at least in this 
country. : 

Congregationalism in New England has been liberal- 
ized by repudiating John Cotton’s “ Bloody Tenets,” 
and accepting Roger Williams’ “ Conclusions of Truth 
and Peace.” Not the church parsons of. Virginia, but 
the Wallers and Webbers and Irelands, who from jail 
windows preached soul liberty and responsibility, now 
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_ give direction and tone to the charitable sentiments now 


popular in all the churches. 

As a religious denomination, the Baptists have been, 
in all discussions on this theme, the most liberal and 
catholic in the world. They have contended for liberty 
of faith, not only for themselves, but for Romanists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Quakers, Jews, Turks 
and Pagans, and all other peoples. And yet, forsooth, 
in these modern days, it has been proclaimed that the 
Baptists are an illiberal, exclusive, narrow sect! The 
Baptists exclusive! when the foundation principle of 
their whole church polity is liberty—the essentiality of 
voluntary choice to right membership in the church 
of Christ. Exclusive! when every chapter in our his-. 
tory furnishes a brilliant record of heroic and suffering 
struggles for soul liberty in which other churches 
equally with ourselves should be sharers. Exclusive ! 
when we never struck a blow at the shackles that galled 
our own limbs that did not fall with equal force upon 
the fetters that bound others. Exclusive! then the 
sunshine and the showers that fall impartially upon all 
alike are exclusive. 

It will scarcely be denied or doubted by any candid 
student of ecclesiastical history that the claim thus 


made for the Baptists is not only unexaggerated, but is a 


very modest representation of the principles and facts 


involved in their relations to all other denominations. 


The Methodists and some minor sects, that were not yet 


organized when. the controversy was hottest, are, of 
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course, to be excepted from the charge of violent perse- 
cution. Baptists differed then from all other denomina- 
tions in this fundamental principle, that personal con- 
viction and free choice are essential to proper member- 
ship in a church of Christ. We call this tenet, in one 
comprehensive word, voluntaryism. 

Now, to make pldi that this claim is not a presump- 
tuous or unwarranted one, allow me to quote two or 
three out of many testimonies by scholars who were not 
of our communion. 

John Locke, one of the most profound philosophers 
of the age, and the famous author of the “ Essay on 
the Human Understanding ” and many other treatises, 
several on religious toleration, lived during the years 
1632-1704, when controversies growing out of the 
Reformation were rife and bitter. When he was com- 
plimented by Chancellor King for his work on Relig- 
ious Freedom, he magnanimously replied : “The Bap- 
tists were the first and only propounders of absolute lib- 
erty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.” 

Georg Gottfried Gervinus, a German renowned for 
his learned historical work in eight volumes—“ A His- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century ”—writing of Rhode 
Island, says: ‘“ Here, in a little State, the fundamental 
principles of political and ecclesiastical liberty practi- 
cally prevailed before they were even taught in any of 
the schools of philosophy in Europe.” 

Herbert S. Skeats, who has written a “ History of 
the Free Churches of England,” and ‘who takes the 
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precaution to inform us that he “is not connected with 


the Baptist denomination,” writes : 


“Jt is the singular and distinguished honor of the 
Baptists to have repudiated, from their earliest history, 
all coercive power over the consciences of men with 


_reference to religion. No sentence can be found in all 
their writings inconsistent with these principles of 


Christian liberty and willinghood which are now equally 
dear to all the free Congregational churches of England. 
They were the Proto-evangelists of the voluntary prin- 


ciple.” 


Judge Story, for thirty-four years one of the ablest 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
says: “In the code of laws established by them (the 
Baptists) in Rhode Island we read, for the first time 


‘since Christianity ascended the throne of the Cesars, 


the declaration that conscience should be free, and that 


men should not be punished for worshipping God in 
the way they were persuaded He requires.” And our 


own national historian, Bancroft, says: “ Freedom of 
4 4 


conscience, unlimited freedom of mind, was from the 
first, the trophy of the Baptists.” 

This doctrine of personal voluntaryism in religion 
logically and necessarily leads to severing of the bonds 
that unite the Church with the State. The triumph of 
the principle is already complete in these United States, 
and the disestablishment of the churches of England 
and Scotland is the next expected victory of this grand 
truth, to be followed soon or late in all the nations of 
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the earth. Christianity can never be pms and triumph- 
ant until it is free. 

Tam glad to say that in our plored land all the 
evangelical churches are now with the Baptists in recog- 
nizing the scripturalness and benevolence of this doc- 
trine. Differences relating to State control of region 
among us are reconciled, as we pray God all others may 
be. Our brethren have come up bravely upon the broad 
platform toward which the Baptists had been drawing 
them for three hundred years. We tender them heart- 
ily the loving hand of fellowship. 

The coming victories of this principle of spiritual vol- 
untaryism are yet before us. If the principle be true, 
then it follows that only professedly converted persons 
could be received into the membership of our churches. 
Of free choice, as we have seen, men come into spiritual 
union with Christ, and only free choice can unite them 
properly in fellowship with his church. Anything in 
the nature of coercion, of bringing any into church 
membership without their knowledge or consent, im- 
pinges the doctrine of voluntaryism. If members can 
be introduced into a church without desiring it, without 
the prerequisites that the gospel demands, then the whole 
theory of this discourse is shattered. The rite that ini- 
tiates one into church membership is baptism, and bap- 
tism always supposes regeneration. ‘“ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.” ‘ Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you.” Now, if baptism precedes 
membership, and if conversion precedes baptism, then 
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how is an unconverted person, according to gospel se- 


- quences, to get into a church? 


Just here is a very important theoretical and practical 
difference between Baptists and all other evangelical 
churches. ‘They first gave themselves to the Lord, 
and then gave themselves to us (the church) by the will 
of God.” 

Hence we do not recognize hereditary members, nor 
members by probation, nor seekers as members, nor 
honorary members, but only members through the new 
birth, professing to be converted disciples of Jesus 
Christ. But if I am asked, are all the members of 
Baptist churches truly converted, I sadly answer, No! 
But they must all profess to be. We cannot look into 
hearts. We are not responsible for false professions. 
They must voluntarily seek fellowship with the church 
on the ground that they do believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and have been renewed by the Spirit of God. 
They may be mistaken as to the essentials of conversion, 
they may have thought themselves to “be born again,” 
when they were not, and so fall away. There is a wide 


‘difference between receiving members knowing them to 


be not converted and not professing to be, and receiving 
members who do profess to have spiritually received 
the Lord Jesus Christ and promise obedience to his 
commandments. 

Here is a difference between Baptists and other de- 
nominations. And, in this principle, too, as you see, is 
involved the divergences between us and others on the 
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subject of infant baptism and infant membership. fhe 
Baptist theories on this theme will be presented {in a 
future discourse. 


“The sacred page 
With calm attention scan. If on thy soul, 
As thou dost read, a ray of purer light 
Break in, oh! check it not! give it full scope; 
Admitted, it will break the clouds which long 
Have dimmed thy sight, and lead thee, till at last, 
Convictions, like the sun’s meridian beams, 


Illuminate thy mind.” 
—HAYEs. 
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WHY BAPTISTS DO NOT BAPTIZE INFANTS. 


“All traces of infant Baptism, which one will find in the New Testa- 
ment, must be first put into it.””—Schleiermacher. 


“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’’ —Mark xvi. 16. 


HEN we say znfants, we mean little children—the 
word literally signifying “unable to talk ”—chil- 
dren who are still irresponsible, incapable of reasoning, 


or of guiding their own conduct, unconscious of their 


own faculties or responsibilities. So soon as their mental 
powers are sufficiently developed to judge between right 
and wrong, to understand what they are taught, to gain 
and express clear ideas, to choose intelligently their 
course of conduct, to become morally responsible, and 
capable of instruction and obedience, they pass from the 
stage of infancy. This age is a variable one. Some 
children are precocious, some slow of development. So 


_ we can fix no specific age for their reception into volun- 


tary membership with the church. When they know 
enough to comprehend the metbod of salvation, and to 
believe in, to trust and love Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, we gladly receive them into fellowship. So Bap- 
tists do welcome very many children into the communion 


of the church. By far the larger proportion of our 
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members have been baptized before the period of legal 
minority closes. 

We love our children, teach them, pray for them, and 
seek to lead them early to Christ, probably with as much 
anxiety and assiduity as any other Christian people. 
But we do not baptize them while yet infants. To some 
this seems very neglectful, even cruel. WHY DO WE 
NOT? 

I. Because we find no warrant for such ceremony in 
the word of God. 

You will please bear in mind the positions taken in a 
previous discourse, that we recognize no authority save 
that of the inspired word. We dare not “add to nor 
take from the words of the book” anything relating to 
the commandments of our Lord. We have sometimes 
imagined that as our brethren of other churches insist 
so strongly upon the baptism of infants, that there must 
be somewhere in the Bible some authority, or direction, 
or precedent, or allusion, to such a rite; and so we have 
searched for it, page by page and verse by verse, with 
microscopic minuteness, in our English versions and in 
the original tongues, and we have never been able to 
discover a jot or tittle that expressed or hinted an idea 
of the baptism or membership of infants in an organized 
church of Jesus Christ. 

We do think that an ordinance, whose administra- 
tion and perpetuation tends to introduce the large ma- 
jority of their members into the churches of Christ, 
ought to have been mentioned or alluded to in the New 
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Testament. It seems to us that if it had been intended 


_ that the churches should be mainly enlarged through the 


ages by additions of infants, our Lord or his inspired 


- apostles would have given some directions or examples 


concerning a matter of such infinite moment. Some of 
our friends who practice and defend infant baptism, yet 


frankly admit that “not a single trace of it is to be 


found in the New Testament.” “We do freely confess that 
there is neither express precept nor precedent for it in the 
Word.” Now, with our views of the authority and suffi- 
ciency of the Bible as the supreme law of faith and 
practice, how is it possible for us to accept an ordinance 
concerning which its own advocates say, that there is no 
revelation, no command, no example, no allusion in the 
New Testament ? 

II. We do not baptize infants because the prerequi- 
site qualifications for baptism cannot be acquired by in- 
fants. 

In every instance in the New Testament where bap- 
tism is commanded, it is associated with conscious exer- 
cise of will and affections, which infants cannot render. 
“He that believeth and is baptized ”—“ Repent and be 
baptized ”—“ What doth hinder me to be baptized? If 


- thou believest, thou mayest ”’—“Go teach all nations, 
baptizing them.” So always. Now, how is it possible 


for babies to be taught to believe, to repent ? And if 
they cannot, in the nature of things, meet the antece- 
dents, upon what grounds can they be admitted to the 
rite? We know that they cannot believe, nor repent, 
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nor choose, nor understand. As for the fiction of spon- 
sorships, of nominating some one to answer for them, 
believe and repent and choose for them, we all know 
that no warrant for anything of that sort is to be found 
in the Bible. 

The mental and spiritual exercises upon which the 
ministration of baptism is conditioned are not possible 
to infants; and, therefore, could not be included in the 
command to baptize. What the command requires they 
cannot give. 

III. Wedo not baptize infants and receive them 
into church fellowship, because that would involve a rad- 
ical change in the constitution of the church. 

A fundamental principle of that constitution running 
through its whole structure, is that a church shall be 
composed of spiritual members, regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit. “That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh,” and “they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” “If ye live after the flesh, ye must die.” 
“That which is born of the Spirit is spirit,’ and “the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes us free 
from the law of sin and death.” “Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Now, 
to throw open the kingdom, of which the organized lo- 
cal church is a part, and the visible representative, to 
any who are without the positive qualifications required, 
is to violate the fundamental law of the kingdom, and 
to make up a church of entirely different material-from 
that provided for in its constitution. | 
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To proper membership in a church of Christ, conver- 
sion is made necessary by the Bible. Some propose so 
to change this condition as to admit members who are 
not conyerted—that is, infants. But the prohibition 
against receiving the unconverted closes the door. There 
seems to be but one way of overcoming the difficulty— 
that is, to call baptism regeneration. Then, the child, 
being regenerated in its baptism, has a right, because 
thus converted, to membership in the church. Thus it 
is baptismal regeneration that introduces into the 
church. So the child may say, “In my baptism I was 
made a member of the church, a child of God, an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven.” This would be a 
very satisfactory disposal of all the difficulties, if it only 
were true, if the Word of God or experience gave any 
_ warrant for our faith in it. But in this country, among 
evangelical sects, this doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
is not accepted, and many wish it was not in the creed, 
as it is not in their faith. Now, as Baptists, we most 
heartily agree with those of our brethren who do not 
believe that hearts are renewed by the waters of bap- 
_tism. And, if not, then it seems to us not easy to con- 
struct any theory that justifies the practice. We read 
and hear learned discussions about “sacramental grace,” 
and “the efficacy of the covenants,” and of Christian 
baptism coming in the place of Jewish circumcision, 
and of the transmission of grace from parents to chil- 
dren by heredity. But these theories seem to us misty 
and indefinite. It is not easy to understand just what 
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is meant by them in their practical application. So we 
fall back upon that simplest interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, that “each one must give account of himself to 
God,” and that nothing that one man can do for another 
can regenerate or save his soul, that each one must, for 
himself, come personally to Christ, receive divine grace 
directly into his own soul, and that nothing can be a 
substitute for personal faith and repentance. If this 
coming to Christ cannot renew and save a soul, then 
nothing in the way of ceremony or sacrament can; and 
if this “ coming ” is sufficient, then all these theoretical 
aids to regeneration, unknown to the Scriptures, are 
needless. Brethren, we cannot construct any machinery 
for helping Jesus in saving souls. The way of salvation 
and obedience is very plain, as revealed in the gospel, and 
we obscure it by any attempts to amend or simplify it. 
And so, practically, all evangelical teachers instruct 
inquirers. When one asks, anxiously, “ What shall I 
do to be saved?” how shall I secure pardon and peace 
to my sinful soul? can you imagine any Christian min- 
ister, of any name, attempting to comfort or instruct 
the anxious soul by telling him: “ My dear friend, you 
need not give yourself any trouble on that score; you 
were baptized in your infancy and made a member of 
Christ’s church; you have been brought within the 
provisions of an old covenant; you have inherited the 
Lord’s favor from the relations your godly parents sus- 
tained to Christ; you have been received by baptism 
into the church just as Jewish boys were received into 
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the nation by circumcision; your salvation is secure 
through these relations and ceremonies.” 

No! No, my brethren, preachers of Christ’s gospel, 
of whatever church, never talk to sinners in that way ; 
never encourage them to hope for heaven on any such 
grounds. You may defend these theories as theories, 
but they are of no practical use to you; you keep them 
earefully out of sight whenever you come to tell a sin- 
ner the way he must take to find renewal of. spirit and 
fitness for heaven. There is no talk, then, about infant 
baptism, or hereditary grace, or covenant relations, or 
pious households. You tell him plainly enough that 
he must himself come directly to Christ for himself, and 
in faith and trust commit his soul and the obedience of 
his life to the one only Redeemer. The instincts and 
experiences of a converted soul, in all practical applica- 
tions, are opposed to the whole system of sacramenta- 
rianism. The soul revolts from it and comes for itself, 
and teaches others to come, by the nearest way to the 
cross of Christ. I am glad to say this of my ministe- 
rial brethren of all evangelical denominations. Their 
theories on these points may be erroneous, but their 
practical teaching of the way of salvation through 
Christ alone, is in beautiful accord with the spirit of the 
gospel. They would a thousand times rather renounce 
the whole scheme of baptismal or hereditary or ritual 
salvation than consent to teach a sinner to rely upon 
any one of them, or all of them together, for his 
soul’s salvation. They brush them all aside, and will 
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not suffer them to interfere with their instructions to an 
awakened sinner. We are closer together in spiritual 
essentials than we are in the theoretical supplements and 
innovations upon the gospel scheme. Would it not be 
better to amend our creeds than to attempt to amend 
Jesus Christ’s plan of salvation ? 

So far as any faith rests upon any spiritual efficacy in 
infant baptism and its accessory rites, it is misleading 
and mischievous. Suppose you teach an inquirer that 
some favorable change has been made in his spiritual 
state by his baptism when eight days old; that he has 
been brought into higher favor with God than he would 
be without that ceremony ; that he is more likely to get 
to heaven by being so united to the church, have you 
helped or harmed that inquirer? If he should depend 
upon that rite for salvation, he would be lost. And in 
the measure he does depend on it, is he drawn from en- 
tire faith in the completed sacrifice and intercession of 
Jesus ; and in that proportion will his religion be im- 
perfect, if it can be genuine at all. You have to put a 
drop of poison in his daily cup, which may weaken his 
spiritual health, if it does not prove fatal. If he thinks 
something important, religiously, has thus been done 
for him, will he not be Jess concerned about his real 
spiritual condition? If a parent fancies that he has 
truly done something towards the salvation of his infant 
by having it baptized, will he not feel less responsibility 
in seeking its thorough conversion? And is there not 
this impression made upon many minds where baptism 
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of infants is popularly practiced? What means such 
solicitude to secure the baptism of a sick child as shall 
impel the friends to send for a minister in the night, 
lest it should die before the ceremony? I speak not of 
that horrible doctrine which condemns an unbaptized 
infant to perdition, or to that modified limbo whence it 
can never be released and led into Paradise. I have 
nothing to say of these Romanist and High-church 
dogmas. I am reasoning with my brethren of like faith 
in Christ Jesus. Are we not, in maintaining such theo- 
ries, by just so much as we encourage faith in them, de- 
tracting from the simplicity and thoroughness of faith 
in the one way of salvation through Christ’s atonement 
alone? So much for the consideration of those who say 
there is no harm in it. There must be harm in it to all 
who believe in its spiritual efficacy. And if they do 
not, it is certainly a work of supererogation. 

TY. Baptists, then, do not baptize infants, because they 
can discover no perceptible or conscious benefit in it. We 
are not arguing with those who believe that the rite regen- 
erates. If that be true, then it is of infinite importance. 
But for that theory we find no warrant in the Bible, 
nor in observation. As a palpable fact, baptized infants 
growing up are not, therefore, regenerate. If they be- 
come sincere Christians, it is through an entirely different 
process. But does it not make them members of a 


. church? Theoretically, yes! according to the creed. 


Practically and really, no! There is no correspondence 
_ between the theory and the practice in our evangelical 
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churches. In what sense are baptized infants members 
of the churches? I will not press the question, for it is 
one of the knottiest which our evangelical brethren are 
asked to answer. How can any one be a member of 
a church without any rights and privileges pertaining to 
normal membership? They have no vote; are not in- 
vited to participate in the Lord’s Supper, as regular 
members; their names are not ordinarily enrolled on the 
church register; they are not practically recognized as 
in union with the church. In most cases it means 
literally nothing. If in a family there happens to be 
one baptized and one unbaptized child, do they in fact 
sustain any different relations to the church ? 

V. It is universally admitted that baptism is not neces- 
sary to the salvation of infants. God has not made a 
ceremony, for which a child is not at all responsible, a 
condition of its admission to heaven. We believe that 
the atonement made by Jesus extends as far as Adam’s 
transgression, so that now no one is condemned because 
involved in the guilt of our first parents, unless by be- 
coming themselves personally and voluntarily transgres- 
sors of the law. We do not believe that baptism is 
their passport into heaven, but that the blood of 
Christ Jesus is. In what, then, is the benefit of bap- 
tism to babes? It gives them no place in the organized 
church; it does not ensure a pious life, nor a converted 
heart, nor a place among the ransomed of the Lord in 
heaven. a 

VI. Further, Baptists do not baptize infants, because, 


~ 
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infant baptism tends to undermine and abolish the bap- 
tism instituted by Jesus. 

Few doubt that the baptism ordained in the New 
Testament was the baptism of adults, upon a profession 
of personal faith in the Messiah and to set forth in ex- 
pressive symbol their belief in certain revealed doctrines. 
Every baptism mentioned or alluded to in the Bible was 
the baptism of a mature, free moral agent. For such 
was the ordinance established. Now, can this ordinance 
be rightly superseded by taking it away from the class 
for which it was ordained, and transferring it to another 
class which is incapable of meeting the prerequisites de- 
manded for its ministration? “ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved.” “ Teaching and baptizing 
them.” In proportion as the baptism of infants prevails 
is the baptism of adults nullified. In some nations there 
is no longer any voluntary baptism of believers. The 
__ ordinance instituted for them exclusively is nearly com- 

pletely abrogated and turned over to a class for which 
it never was intended. Baptism to a child is a very 
‘different thing from baptism to an adult. For the child, 
it looks to the future; for the adult, to the past. To 
the babe, it is an anticipation ; to the man, a commemo- 
ration. AJl that is involved in the one case is prospec- 
tive—in the other, is primarily retrospective. The one 
is in order to regeneration to come, the other is because 
_of regeneration past. In the one case it refers to what 
the subject may become, in the other to what the sub- 
_ ject has already become, The immersion of' an intelli- 
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gent voluntary candidate symbolizes the burial and res~ 
urrection of Christ, his own burial to the world and 
resurrection to a new life, his own new birth or regener- 
ation, all past events in his faith and experience, and 
upon which as past he founds hopes for the future ; the 
sprinkling of an infant symbolizes nothing definite or 
sure. Here, then, are two baptisms totally different in 
subjects, meaning and design. They do not teach the 
same doctrines nor relate to the same facts. If our 
Lord had ordained both these baptisms, we could under- 
stand that. Then two baptisms would have been re- 
quired—one for babes, another for men—the one, a 
promise of something to come; the oiher a seal of some- 
thing already done. Then it would have been obligatory 
to baptize—once in infancy, and then a second time upon 
conversion. But there is only one baptism provided 
for in the New Testament, and that is to follow faith and 
repentance. “He that believeth,’ &c. Now, here 
comes in another ordinance, and pushes the first out of 
the Christian system and out of the churches of. Christ. 
For it is not hard to see that just so far as infant baptism 
prevails, believers’ baptism is dispensed with. Now, our 
Lord could never have meant this. We know he did 
ordain the baptism of believers; no one questions that. 
VII. If, then, it could be shown that he did also or- 
dain the baptism of unbelievers—that is, of infants— 
then it would teach that each and every person coming 
into communion must be twice baptized.. The one could 
not abolish the other. So if you had been baptized in 
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infancy, even at the Lord’s command, his command to 
be baptized after believing would be no less obligatory. 
There is no doubt about his requiring that, whatever 
we may say of the other. Infant baptism cannot super- 
sede believers’ baptism, and if the Lord had commanded 
your parents to have you baptized in infancy, that 
would not release you from the obligation to seek bap- 
tism for yourself when you believed. Your parents’ 
obedience to one command could not release you from 
obedience to another directed personally to yourself. 
- Why, my friend, if you had been baptized once a week 
through twenty years, all the while unconverted, it 
would be just as much your duty to be baptized when 
converted as if you had never been baptized at all. That 
ordinance Jesus commands after conversion, no matter 
if it had been administered a thousand times before. 
Whence comes the notion that it would be wrong to be 
baptized a second or a fiftieth time, that it would bea 
renunciation of what parents had done, a condemnation 
_ of the church or minister that performed the rite? Is 
‘it not a greater wrong to decline obedience to Jesus and 
be baptized after believing unto conversion, than it 
could possibly be to go counter to any popular senti- 
ment which is without endorsement or warrant in the 
word of the Lord? Oh! my brethren, let us cling to 
' Christ and his teachings, even though it lead us to sac- 
-rifice and self-denial in bearing a cross, in maintaining 
the honor and truth of our loving Redeemer. 
_ To aid memory in retaining the points made in this 
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discourse, allow me to present a synopsis of the reasons 
why Baptists do not baptize infants: : 

1. Because we find no warrant for such ceremony in 
the word of God. 

2. Because the prerequisite qualifications for baptism 
cannot be acquired by infants. 

3. Because no spiritual or converting grace is con- 
ferred upon infants through their baptism. 

4, Because we can oe no perceptible « or conscious 
benefit in it. 

5. Because their baptism is not necessary to the sal- 
vation of infants, 

6. Because infants are not practically made members 
of churches by baptism. 

7. Because the baptism of infants tends to undermine 
and abolish the baptism instituted by Jesus. 

8. Because baptism of infants, if it were valid, would 
not release from obligations, to be baptized when they 
become believers, 


IV. 


THE PLACE OF BAPTISM IN THE GOSPEL 
SYSTEM. 


“ The Church of Christ, in its largest sense, consists of all who have 


been baptized and who thereby make visible profession of faith in His 


divine mission and in all the doctrines taught by His inspired apostles.” 
—ReEy. RICHARD WATSON. 


“ Baptism doth also now save us, not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh but the answer (interrogation, N. V.) of a good conscience to- 
ward God through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.”—1 Peteriii: 21. 


PROPOSE in this discourse to show, exclusively from 

the teachings of the New Testament, what relation 
baptism sustains to the whole gospel system, without ref- 
erence to mode or subjects. I shall have nothing to 
say, here, about immersion or sprinkling, and only inci- 
dentally about the baptism of believers or infants. I 
leave these themes for the present. 

I shall borrow much from the thoughts of Rev. Dr. 
H. H. Tucker, as published in a very able and impres- 
sive discourse, delivered a few years ago, before the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. He has made 
anew and very thorough study of this aspect of the 
subject, the substance of which ought to be, as it doubt- 


Jess often will be, reproduced. The subject has been 
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discussed in all conceivable ways, from the Roman 
Catholic and High-church side, that baptism regenerates 
and is absolutely and always essential to the salvation of 
a soul, through all imaginable modifications, to the 
teachings of the Quakers, that no water baptism at all 
is required under the gospel dispensation. 

Now, let us candidly and devoutly search the Scrip- 
tures to learn what they teach concerning it. No one 
who reads the Bible carefully can doubt that allusions 
to this ordinance fill quite a large space in the inspired 
oracles, and that it is treated as if it were important and 
obligatory. May I not take it for granted that as dis- 
ciples of Jesus we all desire to believe and practice ac- 
cording to his teachings? Some, bewildered and con- 
fused by the various theories advanced and defended, 
have come to regard baptism as of little importance, 
something that may be neglected entirely without guilt, 
something that has but little practical influence upon 
faith and life. They say, and say truly, that there are 
doctrines more essential to the renewal and _ spirituality 
of heart and life. So much more important are the doc- 
trines of repentance, regeneration and faith in Christ 
Jesus, as the only Sacrifice and Redeemer, that Baptists 
will not accept any person for baptism and membership 
who does not profess entire faith and practical reception 
of these doctrines. 

But to depreciate the ordinances of Jesus our Lord, . 
and treat them as of little concern, because some things 
of greater moment are required of us, this would be 
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very unwise and might easily become rebellion. To in- 
sist that an orange grove is more valuable than an ap- 
ple orchard is not to assert that the orchard has no value 
at all. A magnificent mansion crowns an embowered 
hill beyond the river, and you long to enter it, but you 
must not disparage the ruder bridge that bears you 
across the stream. 

For, let it always be remembered that, to be baptized 
is a command of our Lord and a command of a peculiar 
character. It has a different basis from those command- 
ments which relate to purely moral and spiritual duties. 
We ought to repent because we have sinned, we ought 
to believe because the Lord is worthy of our faith, we 
ought to love God because he is infinitely good, and our 
neighbors because of the necessary relations we sustain 
to them. These are duties that spring out of such re- 
lations—out of the nature of things. They would be 
binding if God had never commanded them. We can 
see the reasons for them and judgment and conscience 
approve them as right. But there is no such reason for 
observing the two ordinances of the gospel—baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. They have their sole basis in 
authority. True, they suggest many precious lessons 
and convey many spiritual benefits. They are tests of 
our obedience and submission to Christ. 

It is not difficult to apprehend the distinction between 
moral precepts and positive institutions. There were 
many of these positive observances in the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. 
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A single illustration out of many that might be ad- 
duced will make this distinction clear. In one of the 
Jewish ceremonies for legal personal purification, the 
Lord gave this command, (Numb. 19: 2:) “Speak to the 
children of Israel that they bring thee a red heifer, with- 
out spot, wherein is no blemish and upon which never 
came yoke ;” and then directions are minutely given as 
to the processes of sacrifice. Now, this is not a moral or 
’ spiritual precept except as morality is involved in obe- 
dience. It is what is called a positive institution. The 
only reason for it is the will of the Law-giver. It was 
designed to test their obedience and absolute submission 
to divine authority. They were not at liberty to vary 
the letter of the order. That would have been disobe- 
dience. Imagine, for illustration, that a Hebrew 
brought to the altar and the priest, a white ox or a 
spotted steer, one just led from under the plough yoke, 
or one blotched with murrain or scab, would there be in 
either case obedience to the command? Imagine one 
saying: “TI thought a white heifer would be a more ap- 
propriate offering—of a purer color, symbolizing pur- 
ity.” The answer might well be, “ But the order was a 
red heifer.” Would white obey the order? “TI brought 
one that had a few handsome spots.” “I bade you bring 
one without spot.” “TI brought a big ox that had done me 
good service for many years.” “A red heifer is required.” 
He might argue that the color or age or condition of the 
animal could not make any essential difference. He 
brought a sacrifice, but the priest and the God of the priest 
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would doubtless have said to him: “ Who hath required 
this at your hands? Bring no more vain oblations.” 
To put your judgment or notion against God’s com- 
mand, to choose according to your own sense of fitness, 
is direct disobedience, and if intelligently done, is rebel- 


‘lion and defiance of God. This will show us the dis- 


tinction between a moral precept and a positive institu- 
tion, which cannot be observed at all except in the very 
terms of the Law-giver. Baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per are the positive institutions of the New Testament. 
Here, then, is the place they occupy in the gospel sys- 
tem. A test and a pledge of complete submission to 
God’s authority and of unquestioning obedience to the 
very letter of his command. 

Disobedience to a known command may centre itself 
in a very little thing. Eating a prohibited apple may 
seem a trifling transgression, but the disobedience in- 
volved in it is a great crime. The wickedness is not in 
the outward act, but in the inner revolt against the 
authority of Jehovah. It was not the plucking of 
the fruit, nor the closing of the teeth upon it—it was 


the prior nullification of God’s known will in the heart 


that made the greatness of the sin, and thus it was a 
greatsin. It defied the great God. It arrayed human 
will against Divine will. And so does every act of 
disobedience to a known command of the Lord. One 
who knowingly and wilfully disobeys a command of the 
Lord cannot be a Christian at all. 

If we trace the history of baptism as developed in the 
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New Testament, and its association with certain divine 
truths, I think we shall be convinced that it was not 
intended to be a subordinate or unimportant ceremony, 
that may be observed or neglected at the will or taste of 
Christ’s disciples. ; 
Stand with me in imagination on the banks of the 
Jordan, and witness the introduction of this rite into 
the gospel system Jesus himself begins his public 
ministry by asking baptism at the hands of the Fore- 
runner. John, with some yet dim conception of the 
holy character and divine mission of Jesus, shrinks 
from administering the baptism of repentance to one 
who needed no repentance. And now we hear the first 
recorded words of Christ’s public ministry. We have 
heard nothing from his blessed lips since, a boy of 
twelve years, he stood in the temple and astonished the 
doctors of the law by his profound questionings, and 
excused himself to his mother by his mysterious utter- 
ance, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business.” Eighteen years had passed, and now we 
hear the first opening sentence as he enters directly upon 
the work given him by the Father—the first words of 
the Christ as the great Teacher—and they relate to 
baptism. They are spoken quietly to John to encourage 
him to respond to his request. John had said: “I have 
need to be baptized of Thee, and comest thou to me?” 
Then first Jesus opened his mouth as the appointed and 
anointed Teacher. And this is his first lesson: “Suffer 
it to be so now, for thus it becometh.us to fulfil all 
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righteousness.” He sends this injunction down through 
the ages to all who should become his disciples. THus! 
as I am doing, so do ye. I set you the pattern which I 
would have you follow. We are always sure to be right 
in imitating the example which Jesus has set us. There 
is a sublime meaning in this one word, “thus.” 
“ THus—to fulfil all righteousness.” It is a righteous 
thing to do as Jesus did. “ All righteousness ”—here 
in the sense of right action—is not fulfilled until we 
_ obey the command and follow’the example of our ador- 
able Lord in this ordinance. 

And now tarry a little and we shall witness another 
divine endorsement and recommendation of baptism. 
Immediately, as Jesus “went up straightway out of the 
water,” the heayens were opened over him, the Spirit of 
God, descending like a dove, lighted upon him, and down 
through the spaces sounded the voice of the eternal 
Father, saying: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” Here for the first time in the world’s 
history is revealed to us, in association, the whole adora- 
ble Trinity—Father, Son and Holy Spirit, present, pal- 
pably manifested to the world, and they are so revealed at 
a baptism. It is the only instance in the Holy Scriptures 
in which the whole Trinity is represented as being person- 
ally together, and in making their united presence known 
-tomen; Jesus coming up out of the water to enter upon 
his redeeming work, the Holy Spirit joining himself to 
the Christ, and the glorious eternal Father acknowledging 
his Son and sending down vocally the blessing of His 
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approval and love upon his dripping head. Can you 
turn from that scene on the banks of the Jordan, and 
think of baptism as something of little importance ? 

This is the opening scene of the Christ’s ministry. 
Now pass to the closing scene. From the Jordan let us 
travel to Olivet. Jesus has gathered his chosen around 
him. He is about to bid them farewell and to withdraw 
his physical humanity from mortal sight. He commu- 
nicates his final instructions. And as the curtains of 
his cloud-chariot are drawn about his form, out of the 
darkening shadow sound the last words of the departing 
Lord. They, too, relate to baptism. They are these: 
‘‘Go teach all nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Again the whole Trinity is invoked to sanction this or- 
dinance. Is baptism then an insignificant, trivial cere- 
mony, to be observed, or not, as may suit the conven- 
ience or taste of a convert ? 

We hear the formula, “in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” used every 
Lord’s day and oftener, in benediction and doxology 
and gloria, to give solemnity and sanction to many a 
service and duty. It is an awful invocation, too often 
used on trivial occasions, without due reverence, even 
carelessly and thoughtlessly. Did you ever happen to — 
think that that phrase occurs but once in the Bible, and 
that once is in administering baptism. The only formal 
duty explicitly commanded to be done “in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the.Holy Ghost,” is 
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baptism. Surely our Lord would never have alfixed 
_ such awful sanction, stretching into the infinite and in- 
voking the Supreme powers of the Universe to witness 
and endorse and bless this transaction, and in this tre- 
mendous form, this one duty as selected from all others, 
standing apart from all others, if he had regarded it as 
of inferior grade, as of little moment and significance. 
And yet we hear unthinking men speaking of baptism 
as a very subordinate duty, a. mere ceremony, a sort of 
superfluous supplement to the general class of spiritual 
doctrines and duties. Are you imagining that I am ex- 
alting this ordinance above all other truths and duties? 
No; [am not raising it to any higher plane than my 
Lord has done. I am only attempting to show you 
what he thought of it, to ask you to contemplate the 
position to which he elevated it in rounding into com- 
pleteness the gospel system. I do not wish to think 
less of it than he did, and surely I could not easily think 
more of it. 

The truth is-that baptism in the gospel system is a 
sort of compendium, embodiment, declaration of faith, 
and summary of experience in all the doctrines that. re- 
late to man’s salvation. In it we express our belief in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, in the one Godhead as we 
have seen, as performed in the name of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. 

Baptism acknowledges the sovereignty and authority 
of God in so far as it is obedience to his command. 

_ Baptism declares the necessity of spiritual union with 
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God, as we are baptized into the name of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. The critics generally agree that into 
is the proper rendering of the preposition in the phrase, 
“into the name.” But the critics cannot tell us all that 
is involved in that sentence. What is it to be brought 
into God? It is to be “made partakers of the Divine 
Nature.” Is it explained by the passages that speak of 
“Christ being formed within us the hope of glory,” of 
being “in Christ and he in us,” of being “ one with Jesus 
as he is one with the Father?” Are we, by the inner 
regenerating processes, in some mysterious sense absorbed 
into the being of God? We are lost in striving to com- 
prehend all that is meant in being baptized into the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. It 
is not, of course, the baptism that brings us into this 
ineffable union with the Godhead, but it is in the bap- 
tism that we declare our faith in and desire for this 
union. 

The whole system of doctrines that relate to human 
experiences in conversion are in some way associated with 
baptism. 

It interlinks itself with Faith. “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.” “Here is water, what 
doth hinder me to be baptized? If thou _believest 
with all thy heart thou mayest.” “T believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.” Baptism is thus a scenic 
declaration of faith in Christ, the outcome and imper- 
sonation of belief in him, and of submission to him, 
and surely that is no insignificant ceremony. 
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Baptism annexes itself to repentance. “ Repent, every 
one of you, and be baptized.” It was introduced by 
John in “the beginning of the gospel ” as the “baptism 
unto repentance.” It sets forth that change of mind 
and purpose which is infolded in the term repentance. 

Baptism joins itself to regeneration. When Jesus 
unfolds to Nicodemus the doctrine of the new birth, He 
tells him that he “must be born again of water and of 
the Spirit,” and Paul calls baptism “ the laver or bath 
of regeneration.” John Wesley’s comment on this pas- 
sageis: “The laver of regeneration, that is in baptism the 
thing signified as well as the outward sign.” So inti- 
mately is baptism interwoven with the doctrine of regen- 
eration or the new birth, that a confused and erroneous 
interpretation of the Scriptures on this subject has 
accepted the terms as synonymous, and so given origin 
to the theory that Baptism is regeneration—a theory 
which all evangelical churches reject and repudiate. I 
am not discussing now the falsity of such application of 
these Scriptures, but simply showing how closely baptism 
links itself in with all the doctrines that are essential to 
the salvation of souls. 

- Baptism associates itself with the doctrine of remission. 


John preached “the baptism of repentance for the 


remission of sins.” Peter at the Pentecost exhorted, 
“Repent and be baptized every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins and ye shall 
receive the Holy Ghost.” To Paul newly-converted, 


_ Ananias said, “ Arise and be baptized and wash away 
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thy sins, calling upon the name of the Lord.” Now w¢ 
none of us, believe that baptism, in itself, has inherent 
efficacy in washing away sins or in procuring their remis- 
sion. Remission is procured, essentially, only through the 
blood of the Slain Lamb of God, for “without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission.” But is there no sig- 
nificant meaning in this connection of baptism with the 
pardon and cleansing of the soul? Shall we say that the 
inspired writers made a mistake in thus associating an 
outward ordinance with these high spiritual doctrines, 
and that they ought to have kept baptism out of sight in 
such connection? I am not attempting in this discourse 
to unfold the meaning of these passages. That is not 
now my business. But I am endeavoring to show 
that baptism fills a higher place in the Holy Scriptures 
than it does in the conceptions and theories of many in 
this day. Surely it is not a command to be made light 
of, to be relegated to a very low place in the gospel sys- 
tem, as a duty of very minor importance. Let it have 
as high a position in our creed and observance as it has 
in the word of God, but no higher. 

Again, baptism is associated with the doctrine of the 
resurrection. It represents the death of the believer to 
sin, his separation from the world as his portion, his 
entrance upon a new,.a spiritual life. “ Know ye not 
that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into his death?” Thus it is connected 
with the death of Christ. “Therefore we are buried 
with him by baptism into death.” Here it links in with 
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the doctrine of Christ’s burial. “'Chat like as Christ 


was raised from the dead we also should walk in new- 
ness of life.’ Here it interlaces with Christ's resurrec- 
tion. At the same time, by regarding believers as united 
to Jesus, the figure transfers these same associations to — 
them ; so that baptism suggests their own spiritual death 


_—first death in sin, and then, after conversion, their 
death to the world, their own burial and resurrection. 


These manifold applications of the same grand truths 
are all associated with the ordinance of baptism. And 
so transcendently important are these doctrines that Paul 
reasons that the entire system of redemption depends 
upon their truth. “TI preached unto you... . that Christ 
died for our sins, that he was buried and that he rose 
again.” “If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain and your faith is also vain.” 

Nothing in the gospel is true if these things are not 
true. So you see, brethren, that baptism is closely asso- 
ciated with all the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
whatever your convictions or impressions may be con- 
cerning the manner or mode of baptism—and that is a 
matter I have not touched in this discourse. Whatever 
baptism may be, it is thus blended with all these essen- 


_ tial doctrines revealed to us by “the holy men of God 


who spake to us as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

In review of the points thus made, we have seen that 
baptism touches more or less directly the doctrines of 


_ the authority and right of God to establish positive 
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institutions as distinguished from moral precepts ; our 
obligations to follow the example of Jesus; the trinity 
of the Godhead ; the necessity of spiritual union with 
the triune God ; of faith, of repentance, of regeneration, 
of remission; of the death, burial and resurrection of 
Jesus; and through him of our own souls. Baptism 
-has something to do with all these doctrines. It is 
spoken of in connection with them all. 

And of this ordinance, so emphatically commanded, 
so highly honored of Jesus and the Holy Spirit and the 
Father, there are some, even of Christians, who speak 
slightingly as a mere unimportant ceremony, of little 
practical obligation or benefit, who say: “I can get to 
heaven without being baptized;” “There are more 
important themes claiming my attention and thoughts ;” 
“Tt is only an external matter after all.” So reading 
the Bible is an external matter, and so is prayer, and so 
is attending the house of God—all external, but all 
are important and have a momentous influence over the 
internal and spiritual. 

Dear brethren, there is nothing that our Lord has 
revealed that we ouglit not to desire and study to know, 
nothing that he has commanded that we ought not to 
desire and endeavor to do. Nothing is trifling or unim- 
portant that he has revealed. Better than ourselves 
he knows what is best for us, and it savors strongly of 
presumption and even of rebellion to say or think that 
our judgment is wiser than that of our divine Father 
and loving Saviour. 


pitieouns ness, nae it aioe us to ds; poor, igno- 
polluted sinners as we are, even in our best cons 
Let God’s will, not ~ur own, be our creed oil ae 
e. Amen! aes : ie 
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“ Let our Lord’s submitting to baptism teach us a holy exactness in 
the observance of those institutions which owe their obligation merely to 
a divine command. Surely thus it becometh all His followers to fulfill 
all righteousness.” —JOHN WESLEY. 

“ Tf ye love me, keep my convmandments.”—John xiv. 15. 


T may not be easy to discourse upon the action of 
baptism without dipping somewhat into controversy, 
but as I have announced that these discourses shall be 
uncontroversial, I will endeavor to confine my remarks 
to answering the question, “ Why do Baptists immerse ? 
There are, as we know, many people who do not 
like immersion as a religious rite. They think it incon- 
venient, ostentatious, superfluous, eccentric, crotchety, 
and some, who do not scruple in a social way to take a 
dip in the surf with a hundred companions and a hun- 
dred spectators, have even applied the term indecent to 
baptism. Now, Baptist principles do not allow the force 
of any such adjectives, in deciding questions of obedi- 
ence to a command of the Lord. If immersion were 
all these unlovely things, still we would commend and 
practice it, if convinced that it is the law of the Lord. 
We have faith enough in him to believe that he would 


command nothing which was not becoming in us to 
64 
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_ perform. We profess to make his will our law. We 


may not always do it, but we would not violate con- 
science by doing what we believed contrary to it. If 
asked, why do Baptists immerse for baptism, we an- 
swer : 

1. Because Jesus Christ was immersed. Paul says 


that Jesus has given us “an example that we should 


follow in his steps.” Now, there are few people, whose 
minds have not been made up beforehand, that can read 
the account of our Lord’s baptism in the Jordan without 
feeling right sure that he was immersed. The great 
body of Bible readers—both the unlearned who read 
only the common version, and the learned who critically 
study the originals—agree that Christ’s baptism was im- 
mersion. So admit a thousand commentators and critics 
and church historians, not themselves Baptists, including 
Luther and Calvin and Wesley, and all the founders 
and prominent leaders in all the churches. The unanim- 
ity on this’ point is almost complete. True, many say 
we are not bound to follow Christ’s example in this 
thing. In this Baptists differ from others. With our 
Lord’s “ Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness ” 


- ringing in our ears, we feel that it is wisest and safest 


and most obedient to imitate him. 

2. Baptists immerse because the word that Jesus used 
in this command to baptize means immerse. Most of you: 
know that the word baptize is a Greek word transferred 
into English speech. In Greek it is very nearly the 
equivalent of our English word “ dip.” Some of the most 
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thorough Greek scholars known to the world have insisted 
that it never had any other meaning, that it always re- 
tained in all usage this fundamental signification, im- 
merse. And that position I believe és trwe. A German 
student, many years ago, with the patient and laborious 
research of which few but German students seem capable, 
culled from the extant Greek literature every passage he 
could find in which the word baptize occurred, and made 
acatalogue of them. This is the basis of the large collec- 
tion of such extracts found in our treatises on baptism. 
These catalogues have been added to by subsequent 
researches, until it is supposed that the catalogues are 
almost complete, and it is certain that every important 
passage in which the word occurs in the ancient Greek 
literature has been collated and transcribed and. printed. 
The general meaning of the word is plain enough. In 
some passages of figurative application there may be 
room for discussion and doubt. Let this be granted. I do 
not take, for I do not need to take, the position that in 
every case the word baptize is the equivalent of the Eng- 
lish word dip. But I do take this position, that in the 
large majority of instances the word is equivalent to 
dip, and cannot be anything else—as for example : “ The 
ship being baptized, all on board perished.” “The sun 
_baptizes himself in the waters of the ocean.” “The red- 
hot iron is baptized into water to temper it.” This is 
the general usage of the word and is aay called its 
primary meaning. 

This is all that we ask shall be granted. And if this 


Becy ere ners Ses - 325.5 ee 
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_ is not proven, itseems to me impossible to prove anything ~~ 

in relation to language. Among the critics who are 

_eapabie of forming an intelligent judgment concerning 
the philosophy of language, there is no doubt at all on 
this subject. There is not a dictionary, or lexicon or 
commentary in any language that does not give as the 
first, the root-meaning of the Greek word baptize the 
signification of dip—emmerse. There is not an ecclesi- 
astical historian of any church, with any fair claim to 
be regarded as authority, who does not affirm that the 
early custom of administering baptism was immersion. 
Some of you may ask me with surprise, upon what 
grounds, then, is any other mode observed or defended ? 
Solely upon this, that the word baptize may have a 
secondary meaning, which may be construed into wash, 
or pour, or sprinkle. Suppose we grant this. Does that 
furnish any fair reason for abandoning the primary, 
fundamental meaning of the word, and passing over to 
remoter, unusual, possible meanings in order to inter- 
pret an ordinance or Jaw? You can subject any word | 
in any language to such method of. construction and 
reach a possible interpretation. 

Take for example the Anglo-Saxon word dip. None 
doubt that the primary meaning is to put into water or 
some other fluid. So say all the dictionaries, and so the 
word means in current usage. But if we look into the 
lexicons, we find that dip may mean to “bale out,” as 
with a ladle, water from a boiler, and this water is poured 
out upon the ground. Could we be justified then in 
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saying that dip means to pour? Or a remoter defini- 
tion is inclination, as the dip of the magnetic needle. 
May dip then be rendered inclination or making a bow? 
Another of these remoter meanings given is to wet or 
moisten. Does dip then properly mean to wet or moisten ? 
Or dip is applied to a tallow candle, and because the 
wick is plunged into the tallow, we call the candle a dip, 
Could you, therefore, aver that dip properly means a tal- 
low candle? Dip is used to describe the slope of a 
stratum of ore, as coal or rock, as we say the dip of the 
stratum. Could we argue from this use that there might 
be a dry dip? Suppose the word dip is used for bap- 
tize, would it be any fair or allowable use of the word 
that because of these secondary or figurative definitions, 
dip properly means to pour, to moisten, to bow, to slope, 
or to. make a tallow candle? 

Similar renderings might be drawn from the word 
sprinkle. Sprinkle conveys a clear and definite idea; 
but by substituting secondary or figurative for the 
primary root-meaning you may make sprinkle mean to 
speckle, or to spot, or tinkle, for these are figurative 
definitions given in the dictionaries. Spencer calls the 
noun sprinkle a brush—“ An holy water sprinkle dipt 
in dew.” Landor calls it sounds, when he speaks of 
“the sweet sprinkles of the guitar.” Well enough, as 
poetical or resultant uses of the word, but could they be 
substituted for literal applications of the term? Could 
one intelligently say, when describing, the process of 
sprinkling, “I spot you, or speckle you, or tinkle you, 
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or twang you.” Words cannot be twisted in that way 

in any literal application of them, nor at all, except by 
some extravagant poetical license. You cannot express 
fact or law by these remoter or factitious usages of the 
words. 

In legal decisions, by the most learned judges, the 
principle has been established that “words are to be 
construed according to their strict and primary accepta- 
tion.” Blackstone says: “ Words are generally to be 
understood in their usual and most known signification, 
not so much regarding the propriety of grammar, as 
their common and popular use.” 

The argument set forth very plainly is simply this: 
In interpreting statutes, the words are to be interpreted 
in their primitive and common sense. We are never to 
depart from that meaning, unless something in the con- 
text renders a modification necessary. - 

But the primitive, root-meaning of ,baptize is beyond 
doubt or dispute. It is universally admitted and con- 
tended by scholars of all schools and denominations that 
its first and fundamental meaning is to dip, plunge, im- 
merse. There is no reason in the context, nor in the 
‘nature of the case, why a modified or secondary mean- 
ing, if it has any, should be employed. There seems to 
us no conceivable cause for using any other word than 
immerse as a rendering of baptize, unless it be an un- 
willingness to give up preformed views or an accepted 
creed. 

This, then, is one reason why Baptists hold that bap- 
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tism is immersion, viz., that the inspired word, in its 
primary or root-signification, means immerse, and we 
can find no cause for departing from this essential signi- 
fication. In a former discourse I tried to show the im- 
portant place which baptism holds in the gospel scheme. 
The inference is plain, that all Christ’s disciples ought 
to be baptized. But they can be baptized only by being 
immersed. And while we regard many of those who 
have received an unauthorized substitute in the New 
Testament as regenerate Christians, we cannot regard 
thenr as baptized Christians. Their churches are to us 
unbaptized churches, and their members unbaptized dis- 
ciples. This is all the closeness with which Baptists are 
fairly chargeable. 

There are three different words in current usage in 
English speech to indicate baptism, viz.: immerse, pour, 
sprinkle. It can hardly be deemed possible that all can 
describe a like action. They are words of as distinct 
import as walk, run, fly. You cannot run by walking 
nor fly by running. Nor can you sprinkle by pouring 
nor pour by immersing. The translators of the Bible 
have never so interchanged them. The Greek word 
baptize is never translated sprinkle, nor is the Greek 
word signifying sprinkle ever rendered immerse. In 
fact, the different words cannot be used interchangeably. 
You have only to try it to be convinced. Apply the 
different terms to the same passage, and you will see 
that they will not fit. aye 

Among the many testimonies of learned men as to 
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_ what was the primitive baptism, one of the most recent 


is that of Dean Stanley, one of the most prominent Di- 
vines of the Episcopal church, for several years Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical Mistory in Oxford University, 
che author of many learned historical and critical vol- 
umes, Lord Rector of the University of St. Andrews 
and Dean of Westminster. In an essay on baptism, 
published in 1879, he starts with the inquiry, “ What 
was baptism m the apostolic age?” He answers: “It 


coincided with the greatest religious change which the 


world has yet witnessed. Multitudes of men and women 
were seized by one common impulse, and abandoned on 
the convictions of a day, an hour, a moment, their for- 
mer habits, associations and friends, to be enrolled in a 
new society under the banner of a new faith. * * * Into 


this society they passed by an ordinance as natural as it 


was impressive. They plunged into a bath of purifica- 
tion, under the sanction of him into whom they were by 
that solemn rite baptized. In that early age the scene 
of the transaction was either some deep, wayside spring 
or well, as for the Ethiopian, or into some rushing river, 
as the Jordan, or some deep reservoir, as at Jericho or 


Jerusalem, whither, as in the baths of Caracalla, in 
~ Rome, the population resorted for swimming or bath- 


ing. 


“‘ The water in those Eastern regions, so doubly signifi- 
cant of all that was pure and refreshing, closed over the 
heads of the converts, and they rose into the light of 
heaven new and altered beings. ‘Such was apostolic 
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baptism. Weare able, in detail, to track its history 
through the next three centuries. * * * There was. 
generally but one baptistery in each city, and such bap- 
tistery was apart from the churches.* * * By choosing 
water and the use of the bath, our Lord, indicated one 
chief characteristic of the Christian religion. Whatever 
else the Christian was to be, baptism—the use of water 
—showed that he was to be clean, and pure in body, 
soul and spirit. * * * 

“Baptism was not only a bath, but a plunge—an en- 
tire submersion in the deep water—a leap as into the 
rolling sea, or the rushing river, where, for the moment, 
the waves close over the bather’s head, and he emerges 
again as from a momentary grave. * * * This was the 
part of the ceremony upon which apostles laid so much 
stress. It seemed to them like a burial of the old for- 
mer self and the rising up again of the new self!” 

Dean Stanley proceeds to trace forward the history of 
the rite; to show that “for the first thirteen centuries 
the almost universal practice of baptism was that of 
which we read in the New Testament, and which is the 
very meaning of the word baptize, that those who were 
baptized were plunged, submerged, immersed into the 
water.” He avers that this is still the theory of the 
Church of England; that Elizabeth and Edward the 
Sixth were both immersed ; that it is still the universal 
practice of the Eastern churches ; that it prevails in the 
cold climate of Russia as it did even among the Iceland- 
ers ; and that it is impressive, “delightful and salutary.” 
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Dean Stanley insists that “immersion had no doubt the 
sanction of the apostles and of their Master. It had 
the sanction of the venerable churches of the early ages. 
Baptism by sprinkling was rejected by the whole ancient 
_ church as no baptism at all, except in the case of death- 
beds.” He says: “The change from immersion to 
sprinkling has set aside the larger part of the apostolic 
language regarding baptism, and has altered the very 
meaning of the word.” 

You might well suppose that this was the language of 
a pronounced and bigoted Baptist. You can hardly 
imagine that such an one could employ plainer or more 
emphatic words to set forth Baptist views of scriptural 
and historical teachings on this subject ; yet they are the 
views not of a Baptist, but of one of the most eminent and 
learned of the Episcopal clergy, and it is in the line of a 
hundred other of the scholars of the same church. 

From among eminent and learned Presbyterian 
and Reformed divines, space will permit us to adduce _ 
the testimony of but two or three, in proof that immer- 
sion was the primitive baptism. John Calvin, the 
founder of the Presbyterian Church in its present form, 
writes : “The very word baptize, itself, signifies to im- 
merse; and it is certain that immersion was observed 
by the ancient church.” Again, Calvin, commenting on 
Acts viii. 38, observes: “ Here we perceive how baptism 
was administered among the ancients, for they immersed 
the whole body in water.” 

Dr. George Campbell, a voluminous author and pro- 
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fessor of divinity, who was pronounced the first biblical 
philologist and critic of his day, writes: “I think the 
word immersion a better English name than baptism, 
were we now at liberty to make a choice.” “The word 
baptize, both in sacred authors and in classical, signifies 
to dip, plunge, immerse, and it.is always construed suit- 
ably to this meaning.” ‘(I have heard a disputant, 
* * * in defiance of etymology and usage, maintain 
that the word rendered in the New Testament baptize, 
means more properly to sprinkle than to plunge, and in 
defiance of all antiquity, that the former method was the 
earliest, and for many centuries the most general prac- 
tice in baptizing. One who argues in this manner never 
fails, with persons of knowledge, to betray the cause he 
would defend ; and though, with respect to the vulgar, 
bold assertions generally succeed as well as arguments 
—sometimes better—yet a candid mind will disdain to 
take the help of a falsehood, even to support a truth.” 
“Tt is to be regretted that we have so much evidence 
that even good and learned men allow their judgments 
to be warped by the sentiments and customs of the sect 
which they prefer. The true partisan, of whatever de- 
nomination, always inclines to correct the diction of the 
Spirit by that of the party.” 

Please remember that these are not my words, but the 
words of one of the most eminent divines of the Presby- 
terian church. 

If asked why then do these wise and good men, who 
so. decisively maintain that immersion was the only 
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mode of administering baptism in the days of Christ 
and his inspired apostles, and in general practice for 
thirteen hundred years after the institution of the ordi- 
nance, abandon it in practice ; we are given such reasons 
as these: Sprinkling is more convenient; the church has 
changed the mode; there has been a development or 
evolution of Christian doctrine; the manner of perform- 
ing the rite is of secondary importance; the creed of our 
church sanctions the change ; application of water in any 
manner or quantity is sufficient. Dean Stanley answers 
to his own question, “What is the justification of this 
almost universal departure from the primitive usage? ” 
thus: “the substitution of infant baptism for adult bap- 
tism, like the change from immersion to sprinkling, is a 
triumph of Christian charity.” ‘It shows how the 
spirit which lives and moves in human society can over- 
ride even the most sacred ordinances.” (Alas! it does 
indeed show that !) “ Speaking generally,” he says, ‘the 
Christian civilized world has decided against it.” De- 
cided against what? Against what these learned men 
_admit-and contend was Jesus Christ’s plain command- 
ment, the reception of believers into the church by im- 
mersion. 

We admit the facts they adduce, but with emphatic 
intensity we deny their conclusions. As Baptists we 
repudiate the assumption that any men——Pope, council, 
priest or presbyter—have a right to repeal Christ’s law to 
suit their convenience or taste. They themselves read 
to us the written constitution which the Lord gave for 
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the government of his churches. And when we accept 
their interpretation, they turn back upon us and say it 
is not necessary for you to conform to the law! We 
have opened to you the truth, but you need not obey 
that truth! As Baptists we deny the right of any man, 
or any body of men, to do this thing. The Papal 
church claims authority to make such changes, but Pro- 
testant churches have universally maintained the suffi- 
ciency and supremacy of the Holy Scriptures in guiding 
the faith and practice of Christ’s churches. Says Dr. 
Samuel Clarke: “All the heresies that have afflicted 
the church owe their origin to man’s departing from the 
simplicity of Scripture, and must derive a cure from 
their return to it.” 


“ Of all the rites sagacious dupes invent, 
To cheat themselves and gain the world’s assent, 
The worst is Scripture, warped from its intent.” 
—COWPFER. 


There are many Christian ministers and more pious 
members in the churches of to-day who firmly believe 
that immersion is gospel baptism, and that believers are 
the proper subjects, who do yet countenance and endorse 
sprinkling and infant affusion ; and so, without being 
distinctly conscious of what they are doing, renounce 
the authority of the one Law-giver and set up their own 
judgment against what they themselves believe to be the 
law of Christ. This institution of Jesus they take the 
liberty to change. It is not always convenient or com- 
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fortable to immerse, and so we, in our wisdom and com- 
mon sense, have concluded that something else will 
answer better. We choose to amend the Lord’s law on 
this point. Jesus was not wise enough. He could not 
look far enough down into these later ages to discern 
what would be most fitting for these times, What is 
this but to claim that we are wiser than Christ? While 
he might have done very well for his day, we cannot 
adopt his teaching for this generation. Let us shrink 
from thus impugning the authority, wisdom and _pres- 
cience of the one great Teacher, and from affirming that 
he did not know what would be fitting and appropriate 
for us through all time. Let us rather honor and mag- 
nify Jesus by subjecting our theorizings to his reveal- 
ings, by submitting to his will, and by observing a 
laws as he gave them. 

If any honestly believe that Christ did ordain sprink- 
ling for baptism, I can respect them for adhering to 
their convictions, though I may think them mistaken. 
But for one to say, [ know that Jesus commanded this, 

-but I choose to practice that, seems to me to dishonor 
the Head of the church. Obedience to a known com- 
mandment is essential to fellowship with Christ. If we 
knowingly disobey, we cannot be his disciples. 

How can we rectify errors of faith and practice? 
Only by restudying and returning to the Divine word. 
He only is right who conscientiously clings to the teach- 
ing of the Lord. Can we believe in him and ignore 
and repudiate his positive requirements? Where, then, 
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shall we go? Who now shall be our Master? If we 
decline the authority of the Lord, we must either accept 
the authority of the Roman church, which claims the 
right to change the laws of Christ, and enact new rules 
of faith and practice ; or we must each one decide what 
is agreeable to our own liking or convenience. We are 
taught that we have a complete and perfect code in the 
‘nspired word. But those who teach that immersion is 
. the law of the word, and yet that we need not obey it, 
turn us loose to our own will or taste. 

Brethren, I think we had better cling to Christ. If 
we may depart from his laws in one thing, we may in 
another, and what must be the result of that? “ Will 
ye also go away?” Let your answer be, “Lord! to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’ “He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me.” 

If those who believe that the baptism instituted by 
Jesus and practiced by the apostles and early churches 
is immersion, and that no man or council of men have 
right or authority to change Christ’s enactments, then 
we have the mournful spectacle of great Christian com- 
munities without any baptism at all. Thus we have 
thousands of unbaptized churches and millions of un- 
baptized members. 

We hold that men may be Christians, if they are 
not intentionally, wilfully disobedient to a divine 
commandment, without baptism; we believe, indeed, 
that many are and all ought to be spiritually re- 
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newed Christians before they are baptized; but all this 
cannot give validity to a changed or substituted ordi- 
nance. If it is not what Jesus ordained, it is not bap- 
tism. And when we recall the prominence given to 
this ordinance in the New Testament, can we deem it a 
matter of such small moment that we dare be indifferent 
or careless whether we observe it or not? Is this thine 
allegiance to the blessed Lord, who so tenderly says to 
us all, “If ye love me keep my commandments?” 


VI. 
THE SYMBOLS OF BAPTISM. 


- “ We were buried with Him, through baptism into death; that like 
as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so 
we might also walk in newness of life.”—Romans vi: 4. 


“ They receive baptism as an emblem of death in voluntarily going 
under the water, so they receive it as an emblem of resurrection unto 
eternal life in coming up out of the water.”’—DR, ADAM CLARKE. 


“ Buried with Him, alluding to the ancient manner of baptizing 
by immersion.” —JOHN WESLEY. 


ERE is a language of symbols. It may be un- 

derstood where speech cannot be understood. Two 
companies of men approach each other from different 
directions and halt upon opposite hills. Who are they? 
If they were near enough to enquire, neither could un- 
derstand the other, for they speak in different languages. 
How can we find out. who they are? Each raises and 
waves a flag. There unroll the stripes and stars. They. 
are Americans. There unfolds the crescent upon a red 
field. ‘They are Turks. They announce their nation- 
ality to each other by symbols. Two ships loom above 
the horizon, still too distant to hail. Whence come 
they? Through the telescope is discerned three perpen- 
dicular bands, red, white and blue, waying at the peak. 
It isa French ship. The other shakes out three simi- 
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lar bands, but the colors are red, yellow and black. It 
is a Belgian ship. They tell who they are by their sym- 
bols. A lion symbolizes strength ; an ox, labor ; a lamb, 
meekness ; a dove, innocence; a bee-hive, industry; 
an olive branch, peace, and so on indefinitely, but intel- 
ligently. Christianity has its symbols, expressive and 
significant. 

A ship was wrecked upon an unknown coast. All 
that was known by the crew was that it was in prox- 
imity to cannibal islands. Those who had struggled 
through the surf huddled together in clefts among 

the rocks of the foot-hills, dreading to venture out 
lest they should be discovered and slaughtered and 
eaten by the savages. Pressed by their needs, two ven- 
tured, in the early morning, to climb the hill to recon- 
noitre. From its summit they anxiously gazed over the 
plain. Presently their eyes rested upon a modest, white, 
oblong structure, surmounted by a spire which tapered 
in a point toward heaven and bearsa cross. And then 
they shouted, “Safe! safe! We are among Christians!” 
And their comrades heard and rushed joyfully and con- 
fidently from their hiding-places and down the slope 
_ into the village, where they found welcome and succor. 
I imagine myself travelling in a strange Eastern land. 
I know not the language of the people. I see dusky 
men, costumed in robes and turbans, and pass among 
them with silent greeting. I see temples and pagodas 
and images of idols. I have some idea of their signifi- 
eance. But I know nothing clearly. At last I look 
; 6 | 
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through the door into a modest building. There are 
gathered a small assembly of men and women. One is — 
addressing them. I cannot tell what he is saying or 
what sort of performance is going on. Presently he 
seems to be praying, but to whom, to what sort of god, 
I am ignorant. But then he reverently removes a white 
cloth from over vessels arranged upon atable. I begin 
to understand, but I am not yet sure. But when he 
breaks the bread and sends it out for distribution among 
the people ; when he takes the cup, pours into it the red 
wine and passes it for the lips of the worshippers, now 
I know all about it. They are my brothers and sisters 
in Christ Jesus. They have told me this, not in words, 
but in significant symbols, which I understand better 
than words. 

I stroll, as the sun, gliding down the west, brings the 
coolness of evening, along the bank of a river.. I see 
a crowd gathering on the beach. I know not why they 
gather there. I pause to watch. I see one enter the 
stream, clad in white Eastern robes, leading by the hand 
a dusky damsel, who, serene and peaceful, accompanies 
him. He raises his hand toward heaven, uttering sol- 
emn words, and then lays her gently beneath the waters, 
and I look up, almost expecting to see a fluttering dove 
poised over the scene. I know what that means without 
any verbal explanation. The symbol tells me all. 

So in a Christian church, into which the river pours 
a living stream, there stands a man or maiden breast 
deep in the waters. What are they doing there? What 
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lessons does their speechless presence convey? Of what — 
is this ceremony the speaking symbol? Let this sug- 
gest the subject of this chapter: What is the symbolic 
language of baptism? What is the creed professed 
within the waters? What the vows here indicated ? 

First, the candidate says to you, Iam dead! A lit- 
tle while ago I was dead after another sort, “dead in 
trespasses and sins ;” so dead to God that I never heard 
his voice ; so dead to holy purposes and aspirations that 
I ignored and despised them ; so dead as to be wholly 
insensible to the authority of God, the calls of Jesus my 
Saviour and the breathings of the Holy Spirit ; so dead 
that no thunderings of Sinai could arouse me, no en- 
treaties from Calvary could move me; no uproar of con- 
science could startle me. I was as dead to all spiritual 
breathings as the shrouded corpse lying unburied in the 
death-chamber is dead _ to the wailings and invocations 
of weeping wife and children. Over again and again 
the apostles insist upon the assertion, “ye were dead in 
sins,’ and as it regards any spiritual vitality or holy 
aspiration, I know it was true of me. But now, as I 
come to this baptism, I profess myself to be dead again, 
dead in a newer and holier sense. Not now, indeed, 
“dead in sin,” but “dead to sin.” “I reckon myself 
to be, indeed, dead unto sin,” dead to the world as my 
portion, my purpose and my hope. 

And now, being thus dead, I am here to be buried. 
I no longer belong to the world as that term is used in 
the Holy Scriptures. “ Ye are not of the world,” Jesus — 
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said, “even as I am not of the world.” We linger in — 
it, it is true, as Jesus lingered in it. In social and bus- 
iness relations we dwell amid its people, but not with 
the “worldly mind,” not with the supreme love for 
mere worldly things, for “if any man love the world 
the love of the Father is not in him.” Here, in this 
burial, I declare myself separated from the world in all 
its ungodliness, selfishness, pride, and groveling, narrow 
spirit. I have gone over the dividing stream. I will 
have no more to do with it in any matters that may 
compromise my supreme allegiance and loyalty to my 
Lord and Redeemer. ‘“O Lord God! other lords be- 
side thee have had dominion over us, but by thee only 
will we make mention of thy name, they are dead, they 
shall not live; they are deceased, they shall not rise.” 
“ He that is born of God overcometh the world.” “ He 
that will be the friend of the world is the enemy of 
God.” 

Now, do you not perceive the impressive dioica 
of this symbol—this burial as of one dead? I would 
have you notice the three-fold application of these terms: 
baptized into death, baptized into Christ, baptized into 
the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and then, as 
if the inspired writer labored to make the whole mat- 
ter plain beyond the possibility of misapprehension, he 
adds to all the rest, we come into these relations—into 
death, into Christ, into the name of the Trinity—by 
a burial, and of that spiritual burial;*baptism is the 
outward symbol. Can you conceive it possible that 
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anything less than the entire immersion of the body 
in water could have been in the mind of the apostle 
when, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, he wrote 
down these sentences? “ Know ye not, that so many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life. For if we have 
been planted together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.” Ro- 
mans vi: 3-5. 

Into your family death enters.. The mortal life of 
your brother comes to an end. The defunct body is 
now to be put out of sight in a grave, in a cave, in a 
sepulchre—anywhere shut out from the living world. 
You bear him to a burial. In a spiritual sense we have 
a like process—a death to sin, a withdrawal, a separa- 
tion from the old world in which we used to live. 
These are the spiritual facts. The external symbolizing 
‘of these internal changes the Holy Spirit calls “being 
buried by baptism.”’ Is there any possible escaping 
this conclusion? Can any prejudice, sophistry or spe- 
cial pleading successfully obscure the transparent mean- 
ing of these utterances of the Holy Spirit? Can any- 
thing else, as baptism, represent a burial of a dead body 
but an immersion? 

Now follows a third article in the baptismal ereed = 
The emerging by a new birth into a new life. As plainly 
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as if uttered in words, the candidate proclaims in sym- 
bolic language, “ I am born again ; I enter into a new 
life.” So clearly does baptism—immersion—symbolize 
regeneration, that ancient creeds, of Roman and other 
churches, perpetuated into our own times, erroneously 
teach that they are synonymous and convertible terms, 
and hence we have the dogma of “baptismal regenera- 
tion.” This is a confounding of the spiritual with the 
symbolical, and a making of the figure of the thing, 
the thing itself.» Our Lord said, “ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter in- 
to the kingdom of God.” And he immediately declares 
the difference between the two by sayings “That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.” St. Peter (i. 23) speaks of disciples 
as born again, “not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of God which liveth and abideth 
forever ;” and St. Paul tells us of “the bath or laver 
of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Now, here is indicated a close relation of the new birth 
with baptism, but the distinction between them, the one 
as spiritual and the other as figurative, is in every in- 
stance maintained. “Born of water” as a symbol 
can mean nothing less than coming out of the water. 
The outward symbol must answer to the spiritual re- 
newal, and that is a regeneration, a new birth. In 
emerging from the water of baptism, then, the disciple 
professes his faith in the doctrine of a spiritual new 
birth, as something he has himself experienced. It is as 
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if he said: By the grace of God and through the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost I have been born again, and 
this glorious fact in my inner experience I now and 
here show forth—express my faith in it and my regen- 
eration by it—in this figurative birth out of the water. 
Now, in so far as the spiritual new birth can be repre- 
sented by baptism, nothing but immersion—or rather 
emersion from the water-—can symbolize it. 

Rising from the baptismal burial to enter upon a new, 
a spiritual life, is thus a cardinal doctrine in this signifi- 
cant rite. What do these words, “raised from the dead,” 

“risen with Him,” in connection with baptism mean? 
If baptism is immersion, then it is plain enough what 
raised or risen means. But you cannot raise that which 
has not been down. And this rising is to a new spirit- 
ual life. 

Then there is a class of passages manifestly alluding 
to circumstances connected with baptism which indicate 
the manner of this rite. The change of garments usual 
_ and needed seem to have suggested these phases of ex- 
hortation. Thus (Col. ii. 11,12) we have this refer- 
ence, “ Putting off the body of the sins of the flesh ” 

. . “buried with him in baptism.” Col. iii. 9, 10: 
“Ye have put off the old man with his doings and put 
on the new man,” etc. Again, Eph. iv. 22, “ Put off 
concerning your former manner of life the old man, . 
which waxeth corrupt after the lusts of deceit, and that 
ye be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on 
the new man, which after God hath been created in 
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righteousness and true holiness.” Now,.to what do 
these figures of putting off and putting on, in connection 
with the new birth and baptism, allude, if not to the 
changes of raiment needed in connection with immer- 
sion. We know that the early churches so understood 
and interpreted them and required the newly baptized 
to put on white robes and wear them for a stated period, 
as emblems of cleansing and purity. 

Another article of faith, clearly professed in baptism, 
is belief in the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 
(Read Rom. vi. 9.) So in Col. ii. 12-15. Again, “If ye 
be raised together with Christ, seek the things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” 
The doctrine of the resurrection of Christ Jesus is asso- 
ciated with the ordinance of baptism. Clearly, then, it 
is intended to be a symbol of his resurrection and of our 
faith in it. In the ancient formularies connected with 
baptism the candidate recited the apostles’ creed, being 
questioned as to his faith in each successive article. 
When he repeated this clause: “I believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead,” the question asked was, “ Wilt thou. 
be baptized in this faith?” The candidate’s reply was: 
“Tt is my desire.” In St. Paul’s wonderful argument for 
the resurrection of the dead, 1 Corinthians 15th chapter, 
we have this significant question: “ What shall they do 
that are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all? 
Why, then, are they baptized for the dead?” If we keep 
in mind the subject of the whole chapter we need be at 
no loss to determine the meaning of this passage. One 
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of Paul’s peculiarities of style is his compression into the 
_ fewest words of his sentences, leaving many ellipses to 
_ be filled out by those who read, and yet generally plain 
enough, when we observe the subject he is treating. He 
is insisting upon a resurrection of the body, and asks, 
“‘ What shall they do who are baptized for the dead?” 
7, é., baptized as an expression of their faith in the res- 
urrection of the dead. Their rising from their baptismal 
burial is significant only as it is a symbol of the resur- 
rection of the body. Why should they be baptized as 
a profession of their faith in the resurrection, if the dead 
rise not at all? Their baptism has no meaning if there 
be no resurrection. “ For if the dead rise not, neither 
hath Christ been raised, and if Christ hath not been 
raised your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins.” Your 
rising from the waters shows your faith in the doctrine 
of the resurrection. It is an emblem of that grand 
central fact, without which the whole gospel would be a 
fable. 
Dr. Carson says: “If we consider the sentence 
(‘ Why, then, are they baptized for the dead?’) to be a 
reference to the mode and import of baptism, as implying 
an emblem of the resurrection of believers, then we have 
a natural meaning to the words and an important argu- 
ment to the apostle. Baptism is an ordinance that rep- 
resents our burial and resurrection with Christ. We 
are baptized in the hope and faith that our dead bodies 
shall be raised from the grave. Now, if there is no 
resurrection, why are we baptized? On that supposi- 
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tion there is no meaning in baptism. It is absurd for 
any to be baptized—baptism being a figure of the res- 
urrection—if they do not believe in a resurrection.” 

This is plainly the argument of Paul, and thus it has 
a bearing upon his subject, the resurrection of the dead. 
Any other interpretation abandons the whole subject up- 
on which he is writing, and introduces something wholly 
foreign to it. Their baptism represented a burial and 
resurrection, and if they did not believe in a resurrec- 
tion their baptism was an absurdity. So, not only of 
the resurrection of Christ, but of our own resurrection, 
we profess faith in baptism. 

The next verse assures us, ‘‘if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in 
the likeness of his resurrection.” “If we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him.” 
“He that raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up 
us also by Jesus.” “He shall change our vile body 
that it may be fashioned like uato his glorious body.” 

Here we have, then, portrayed in significant symbols, 
the creed set forth in the baptisms of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The candidate, standing in the water, says, in impres- 
sive symbol, I am dead to sin—as he is laid beneath the 
waters—I am buried to the world as my portion, and 
purpose, and hope. As he emerges: I enter upona 
new life, having been created anew in Christ Jesus; I 
believe in his resurrection from the dead, and that 
through him I, too, shall be raised and be with him. 
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These are the truths associated with baptism in the refer- _ 
ences that are made to it in the Bible. These truths are 
erystalled in immersion as they cannot be in anything 
else. Then you perceive, my brethren, that baptism 
means something—something grand, solemn, practical. 
It sets forth truths that are fundamental and essential in 
the Christian system. It is a profession of faith by a 
believer in Christ in the doctrines of the gospel. It is 
obedience to a direct and positive command of the Lord. 
“Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of the Lord, for the remission of sins.” It is an imita- 
tion of our Lord himself, who, on entering the Jordan, 
said, “Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” 
It is a public putting on of Christ. It is a consecration 
of our lives to his service. Here, then, we have grand 
fundamental facts relating to the sacrifice of Christ Jesus 
and to our own experiences, set forth in significant sym- 
bol by the immersion of the body in water, and which 
cannot be symbolized by anything but immersion. 
There can be no correspondence between the sign and 
the thing signified in any other way. These side lights 
reveal the meaning which Jesus and his apostles put up- 
on the word baptism, showing us what they meant by 
its use. 
Some insist that baptism is emblematical of the puri- 
fying, of the cleansing influences of the Holy Spirit up- 
on the souls of men, and tell us of the descent—the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit—as the baptism of the Spirit. 
But the outpouring of the Spirit is never called the bap- 
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usm of the Spirit. The outpouring of the Spirit is one 
thing, the baptism in the Spirit another and a different 
thing, and yet not contradictory. They are as distinct 
as the pouring in of the water into a baptistery, filling 
it, and then the immersion in it. When, on the day of 
Pentecost, there came suddenly from heaven a sound as 
of the rushing of a mighty wind that filled all the house 
in which they were sitting, then afterward they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit. Yet even this was not 
called a baptism of the Holy Spirit. Their souls were 
imbued with a divine influence. As in baptism the 
whole body of the believer is surrounded by the water, 
so in what is called the baptism of the Holy Spirit, the 
whole soul and spirit is overwhelmed in the divine in- 
fluence. When one prays for the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit he does not mean a slight affusion of its power, a 
gentle moistening of his spiritual nature, he means a 
complete absorption of his whole being into the influ- 
ences of the Spirit, a plunging, as it were, of all his pow- 
ers under the control of God’s Spirit, and if he does 
mean this, then submersion is the fittest emblem of what 
he prays for. 

And if baptism is a symbol of purification, then how 
much or how many of his faculties does he desire to be 
cleansed and sanctified? A part of them or the whole 
of them? Does he desire that body, soul and spirit be 
wholly sanctified? then immersion is the only fitting 
emblem that corresponds to his own prayer. He wants 
his soul as entirely submerged in sanctifying influences 
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as his body is enwrapped in the waters of baptism. For 


a complete spiritual cleansing, a complete immersion in - 


water, is the appropriate symbol. 

Here, then, you have the symbolic creed of baptism, 
viz. : a setting forth of the believer’s death to sin, burial 
to the Foci, entrance through a new birth into a new 
life, faith in the burial and resurrection of Christ and by 
consequence of his own resurrection, and if baptism sym- 
bolizes purification, then the subjection of his whole being 
to the purifying and sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit. May the practical influence of our baptism cor- 
respond to its symbolic teachings. 

I look upon the faces of many here who refuse to hear 
and obey the voice that calls them from the grave of de- 
pravity to the resurrection of regeneration. As the body 
of Lazarus lay for three days wrapped in grave clothes, 
so, for many years, has your soul been lying shrouded 
- in the cerements of spiritual death, unconscious of the 

love of your Redeemer, unaffected by the tears of those 
who piously love you, impassive to your own condition, 
heedless of your highest interests, dead to all spiritual 
perceptions. No sister’s prayers could resuscitate Laza- 
rus and bring him back from the sepulchre. No en- 
deavors or strugglings of his own could break the fetters 
that bound him within the stone vault. But the Lord 
of life and death came to the tomb and bade him come 
forth, and he obeyed. That same Lord has summoned 
your dead soul, called to you: “ Awake, thou that sleep- 
est, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
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light.” Now, in relation to this death in sin, you have 
the fatal power of refusing and you perversely exercise 
it. You prefer death to life; you love darkness rather 
than light. Oh! that you would even yet listen to the 
call and come forth from wilful, voluntary death in sin. 
Will you hear his loving voice and live? 

Imagine, here, a group of converts who have heard 
and obeyed the call of the Lord. Might I not appro- 
priately say to them, “the garments soiled by the cor- 
ruptions of the grave have fallen from you, and a new 
robe—the robe of Christ’s righteousness—has been cast 
around you, and you have awakened to a spiritual resur- 
rection—ye are risen to a new life? You desire to ex- 
press to the world your gratitude and love to Jesus for 
his loving interposition for your resurrection from the 
dead. You cannot do this in words. You know not 
how to speak them out. You are too timid or too untu- 
tored to address, in words, the great congregation. But . 
you can tell them all in silent, significant symbols. Here 
is a grave like that which opened in the Jordan for your 
Redeemer. Into that grave you enter as one now dead 
to sin. Beneath its surface you are buried by baptism 
as a sign that you no longer live a mere worldly life.” 
Jt is as if you said: “ Bear witness, O world, and ye 
saints of God, too, bear witness that I have been raised 
by the grace of my Saviour into a higher, a spiritual life, 
and thus I confess him before men, thus I show forth 
my submission and allegiance to him as my Lord and 
Master. Thus I show forth my faith that Jesus has 
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risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept,’ and that ‘he will raise this vile body and 
make it like to his own glorious body.’ Thus I express 
to you my longing to be purified wholly, soul, body and 
spirit submerged into the very life and spirit of my 
divine Redeemer.” 

It is a glorious avowal and profession to make, and it 
needs no words to express it. O! blessed truths, glo- 
rious facts that are thus set forth in this beautiful prim- 
itive ordinance. How poorly and inadequately can any- 
thing be substituted for it! How much of the essential 
creed of Christianity does it embody in its simple ad- 
ministration !_ How can any who truly honor and love 
Jesus forego the grand privilege of thus confessing their 
faith in him! 

But let us remember that there is little significance in 
this ordinance to any who do not possess in reality the 
experiences they profess. It is a blind and meaningless 
ordinance when the heart does not spiritually corres- 
pond with the outward emblems. If you are not dead 
to sin, the burial in baptism will be no burial to world- 
_liness. Being raised from the baptismal grave will not 
insure your resurrection to a holy immortality if you are 
not spiritually raised to newness of life. I entreat you 
all, fix no trust, base no hope, upon the emblems unless 
the realities, the faith, love, experiences symbolized, are 
hidden within your heart. 


VII. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
This do in remembrance of Me.—1 Cor. xi. 24. 


HE main design of this discourse is to show that in 
the Lord’s supper we hold communion with Christ, 
not with Christians ; that the supper was not instituted 
to express affection or fellowship of the disciples of 
Jesus for one another, and that consequently all the 
charges of illiberality and bigotry, made against Bap- 
tists on this ground, are baseless and unjust. Our Lord 
never intended that this ordinance should be a test or 
expression of mutual regard of Christians for each 
other, but simply a commemoration of his sufferings 
and death for our redemption. 

This second ordinance instituted by Jesus and by his 
command perpetuated in his churches, is properly called 
the Lord’s supper. We have the account of its origin 
in Matt. xxvi. 26-28 and Luke xxii. 19, 20: “ And as 
they were eating, Jesus took bread and blessed and 
brake it, and gave to his disciples, and said, Take, eat ; 
this is my body. And he took the cup, gave thanks 
and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it, for this is 
my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many unto 
remission of sins.” 
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In 1 Cor. xi. 23-26, Paul gives a more particular 
statement of the origin and design of the supper in 
these words: “For I received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus, in 
the night in which he was betrayed, took bread ; and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, This 
is my body which is broken for you; this do in remem- 
brance of me. In like manner also the cup after sup- 
per, saying, This cup is the new covenant in my blood ; 
this do, as often as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 
For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this oe, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” 

The design of the supper, we thus learn, is to com- 
memorate the sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus 
_ Christ. This ordinance, like baptism, has been per- 
_ verted from its scriptural meaning. As baptism has 
been interpreted to mean regeneration, so the supper 
has been interpreted to mean transubstantiation ; that 
is, the change of the bread into the literal fleshly body 
and blood of Christ. This monstrous dogma is thus in 
substance formulated: Every communicant who par- 
- takes of the bread eats “the body and blood, soul and 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and this not figura- 
tively, but as really and literally as he eats a biscuit at 
the morning breakfast. It is not easy to make Protes- 
tants believe that this is, in all its baldness, an essential 
doctrine of the papal church, for doubting which thou- 
sands have been-burned, beheaded or drowned. So far 
may even good men go, when departing from the sim- 
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ple, spiritual meaning of the Holy Scriptures. And 


other creeds than those of Romanism teach that these 
ordinances have in themselves a power to work spiritnal 
changes in the human soul; so that baptism of itself, to 
whomsoever administered, with consent or without con- 
sent, with faith or without faith, works regeneration, 
and the eucharist of its own force “ secures remission of 
venial sins, represses evil passions and facilitates the 
attainment of eternal life.’ ‘The Council of Trent de- 
creed: “If any one shall say that grace, so far as con- 
cerneth God’s part, is not given through the said 
sacraments, always and to all men, even though they 
lightly receive them, but only sometimes and to some 
persons, let him be anathema.” 

Now, all these phases of doctrine which associate a 
mystical efficacy with the supper, so that whoever par- 
takes of it is spiritually benefited, whatever may be his 
state of mind or heart, Baptists utterly repudiate and 
reject. The supper is, indeed, with us a blessed ordi- 
nance, and, when devoutly partaken, assures to us spir- 
itual communion with our adored Lord and Saviour, 
reminds us of his sufferings and death for our redemp- 
tion, and so intensifies our loathing of sin and our long- 
ing for holiness. It is thus to us a precious means of 
grace, sweeter far and more helpful through spiritual 
appreciation than any mere mechanical realism could 
possibly be. = 

The Lord’s supper is very generally called “the com- 
munion” by Christians at the present day. It is not 
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so called in the Seriptures, in anything like the sense 


now affixed to that term. The word communion is 
only used in one passage in connection with the Lord’s 
supper, and in that passage it refers to communion with 
Christ: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ?” (1 Cor. x. 16.) 

In partaking of the Lord’s supper, we profess to be 
in communion with our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
we declare our fellowship with him. Every reference 
to the supper in the New Testament connects it with 
Jesus. It is partaken in remembrance of him. It is 
commemorative of his sufferings and death. It sets 
forth the fundamental doctrine of ihe gospel, that 
“Christ died for our sins,” and that we remember this — 
often with gratitude and love, and in this ordinance 
“show forth the Lord’s death.” At the table we con- 
centrate our thoughts and affections upon our Redeemer. 
We think only of him, enter into fellowship with hin, 
commune with him. We meet together, it is true, be- 
cause it is a thanksgiving feast, and because our Lord 
has so commanded, and because it is a mutual, a church 
commemoration, a participation in union of the bread 
and the wine that represents the broken body and shed 
blood of the Christ for us all. ‘There is union, indeed, 
in this celebration; but the centre of union, the point to 
which all thoughts and affections converge, is the cross 
of our Lord. If we worthily participate, our minds are 
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not wandering from him to fix upon one or another 
who may be sitting with us at the table; not upon the 
church local nor upon the church universal; not upon 
baptized nor unbaptized disciples of a common Lord, 
but specially and solely upon Jesus our sacrifice. Im- 
agine a crowd of Christians looking on from a distance 
at a burning pile of faggots, within which is chained a 
martyr-brother, who, for his faithfulness to his Lord, is 
condemned to death. All their thoughts and sympa- 
thies will be concentrated upon that burning body ; 
toward him in his sufferings will flow out their pity 
and their love; for him will their prayers ascend that 
he may prove steadfast and speedily assume the faithful 
martyr’s crown, rejoice in the smile and welcome of the 
Saviour he is honoring in death. 

Somewhat of this nature are the emotions of one who 
intelligently and spirituatly participates in the Lord’s 
supper. He is gazing by faith upon the dying agonies 
of the Supreme Martyr, upon the cross with its holy 
burden, upon the feet and hands impaled by bloody 
spikes, upon the side into which the sharp spear is 
thrust, upon the scarred brow upon which trickles the 
blood from the piercing thorns, of that “visage so 
marred more than any man, and his form more than 
the sons of men.” ‘This is what the supper means, and 
this is what we commemorate and remember when _par- 
taking of the bread and wine. It is with thoughts and 
emotions of this character that we participate in this 
ordinance. 
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“Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown?” 


Oh, sublime, blessed ordinance, in which we may 
enter into the fellowship of his sufferings, and while we 
sorrow for his agonies, renew our love for him who 
endured them all for our salvation! 

With this view of the real significancy of this ordi- 
nance, how narrow is that notion which regards it as an 
expression of affection and fellowship of Christians for 

one another. Many do seem thus to conceive that the 
_Lord’s supper is a ceremony, in the observance of which 
- they show their confidence and love for those who assem- 
ble with them at the sacred board. They call it the 
communion, and then restrict the word communion to 
personal religious sociality or confraternity. Instcad of 
observing it “in remembrance of” Jesus, they observe it 
in remembrance of one another. Instead of communion 
with the blood and body of the Christ, they think of 
it as communion with each other. Is there the slightest 
‘hint in the New Testament that the supper was ordained 
that in its observance the disciples of the Lord might 
express their fellowship for one another? Is that at all 
revealed to us as the design or meaning of the institu- 
tion? Look again at the terms that are used in the 
Word: “This do in remembrance of me;” “As oft as 
ye do it, ye do show forth the Lord’s death until he 
come;” “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
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Christ?” or an infinitely higher and holier purpose 
than mutual recognition of each other’s piety is this ser- 
vice required of us. 

I do heartily believe in “the communion of the 
saints.” But I do not associate that phrase with the 
Lord’s supper. That is communion with the Lord. 

There are many ways in which the regenerate and 
redeemed disciples of Christ may manifest their fellow- 
ship with each other. There is fellowship in united 
prayers, in singing together the praises of God, in mu- 


tual relation of their experiences, in the instructions _ 


and exhortations of the inspired word, more direct and 
expressive than in sharing the bread and wine of the 
supper in communion. As Baptists, we have always 
shown ourselves in union and harmony with Christians 
of every denomination in every good word and work. 
We have a common interest in all that pertains to the 
’ furtherance of the gospel and the salvation of men. It 
would not be easy to indicate in what respects Baptists 
are less charitable, evangelical or public-spirited than 
any other sect. All the unkind charges that are uttered 
against us centre in one point, and that is in what is 
called our close communion. For this we are stigma- 
tized as narrow and bigoted, uncharitable and selfish. 
Let us, then, look a little into this complaint. What 
antecedents are needful to a proper participation in the 
Lord’s supper? There certainly must be some limita- 
tions to its ministration. It cannot be thrown open 
indiscriminately to all comers, like a political barbacue 
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or a free lunch. ‘There must be some precedent qualifi- 
cations for participating in this solemn feast. What 
are these qualifications? Where shall we find them? 
Certainly not in any regulations of human invention. 
It is the Lord’s table, and only he can prescribe the 
prerequisites to approach it. He has prescribed them. 
They are included in the solemn charge he gave to his 
disciples, and through them to us, in the hour of his 
- ascension: “Go ye and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

Here, then, are three things required in consecutive 
order: first, discipleship, which is equivalent to conver- 
_ sion; second, baptism, following the faith that makes 
_ them disciples; third, observance of the commandments 
of Christ, one of which is partaking of the Lord’s sup- 
per. Not the baptism before the discipleship; not the 
supper before the baptism. 

In this order we stand upon a common platform with 
most evangelical churches. Most agree that unbaptized 
persons, even though converted, are not yet qualified to 
partake of the supper. The baptism of infants comes 
in abnormally and inconsistently with the evangelical 
doctrines of grace, in placing the baptism before the 
regeneration. ‘There are some, too, who would dispense 
with the baptism altogether, and administer the supper 
to such as have never received what they themselves 
believe to be the baptism which Jesus instituted; thus 
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making conversion alone the only requisite for approach- 
ing the table of the Lord. But these sentiments are not 
held by the great body of evangelical teachers. I take 
the liberty of quoting the views of a few of the leaders 
in other denominations. 

The Rev. Dr. William Wall, of the Episcopal Church 
of England, who wrote two large and elaborate vol- 
umes on the history of infant baptism, showing that it 
was uniformly immersion in the early practice of the 
churches, says this: “No church ever gave the commu- 
nion to any person before he was baptized: among all 
the absurdities ever held, none ever held this, that any 
person should partake of the communion before he was 
baptized.” 

Among the Presbyterians, the devout and erudite 
Dr. Doddridge writes: “It is certain that so far as our 
knowledge of primitive antiquity extends, no unbaptized 
person received the Lord’s supper. However excellent 
soever any man’s character is, he must be baptized be- 
fore he can be looked upon as completely a member of 
the church of Christ.” 

Rev. Dr. John Dick, of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, says: “An uncircumcised man was not permit- 
ted to eat the passover, and an unbaptized man should 
not be permitted to partake of the eucharist. I begin 
with baptism, by which we are initiated into the church, 
and which, in the order of dispensation, precedes the 
Lord’s supper.” 


Rev. Dr. Griffin, one of the most eminent Congrega- 
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tional divines of this country, writes: “T agree with the 
advocates of close communion, . . . that we ought not to 
commune with those who have not been baptized, and 
of course are not church members, even if we regard 
them as Christians.” 

Rev. Dr. Dwight, another of the front rank in the 
Congregational Church: “It is an indispensable quali- 
fication for this ordinance, that the candidate for the 
communion bea member of the visible church of Christ. 
By this I intend that he should be a person of piety, 
that he should have made a public profession of reli- 
gion, and that he should have been baptized.” 

Among Methodist scholars and divines, Rev. Dr. 
Hibbard writes this: “It is but just to remark that in 
one principle the Baptist and Pedo-baptist Churches 
agree. They both agree in rejecting from the table of 
the Lord and in denying the rights of church fellow- 
ship to all who have not been baptized. Valid baptism 
they (Baptists) consider essential to constitute visible 
~ church membership. This we (Methodists) also hold. 
The only question, then, that divides us is,—What is 
valid baptism? ... No society of Christians would re- 
ceive an unbaptized person into its community and ten- 
der to him the privileges of their body....The converts 
on the day of Pentecost were first baptized, and then 
added to the church. The concurrent voice of the 
Christian world would exclude an unbaptized person 
from fellowship in the visible church of Christ.” 

LI use these quotations not simply as authority and 
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testimony, but as argument conclusive and irrefutable 
for the great truth that baptism is almost universally 
held as essential to participation in the Lord’s supper 
and to valid church membership. 

Here, then, is agreement, unity, as to the essential 
principle that baptism comes first and always before the 
Lord’s supper. Baptists do not differ from their breth- 
ren of other denominations on this part of the subject. 
As we insist upon the initiatory rite, so do they. They 
have, therefore, no right for condemning and censuring 
us for holding the same doctrine which they themselves 
hold on this subject of the Lord’s supper. 

But where, then, is the difference, the point of sepa- 
ration, between us? It is as to what constitutes bap- 
tism. We are not close communionists. We claim to 
be as broad and free in everything that really consti- 
tutes communion as any body of Christians in the 
world. We are close only in our faith and practice 
concerning baptism. We do not regard anything less 
than immersion as baptism at all. We love all Chris- 
tians, and desire to live in charity with all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. But we 
regard them as we do the beloved converts of our own 
congregations before they have been baptized, as regen- 
erated, but yet unbaptized disciples of the Lord, and 
therefore not yet qualified for participation in the supper. 

Baptists are close, not in their views of what is 
requisite to participating in the Lord’s supper, but in 
their convictions as to what is essential to baptism. In 
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this we acknowledge we are close. We are willing to ~ 
bear that reproach. We do not accept anything as bap- 
tism except the immersion, the burial of the subject in 
water. This is what the Scriptures teach, and we can- 
not conscientiously recognize anything else as baptism. 

This, then, is our position: First, conversion, or a 
credible profession of faith in Christ; second, baptism ; 
thus becoming members of the visible church ; third, 
the Lord’s supper. 

I have thus endeavored to present this subject in the 
simplest, plainest, briefest manner of which I am capa- 
ble, omitting many arguments that are commonly used, 
and confining myself to a clear exposition of what the 
New Testament teaches of the relation of baptism to the 
supper instituted by our Lord. 

You may have observed that I have not used the 
word communion as applicable to this ordinance. It is 
because it is not so used by Jesus, nor by the inspired 
writers, and because it conveys, in my judgment, an 

- erroneous impression. 

The Rev. Dr. Dagg thus wisely speaks of the work 
and mission of the Baptists: “One of the earliest cor- 
ruptions of Christianity consisted in magnifying the 
importance of its ceremonies and ascribing to them a 
saving efficacy. With this superstitious reverence of 
outward forms, a tendency was introduced to corrupt 
these forms and substitute ceremonies of human inven- 
tion for the ordinances of God. To restore these ordi- 
nances to their original purity, and at the same time to 
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understand and teach that outward rites have no saving 
efficacy, appears to be a service to which God has spe- 
cially called the Baptists. 

We are often charged with dttabbinir too much im- 
portance to immersion ; but the notion that baptism has 
sacramental efficacy finds no advocates in our ranks. 
This notion introduced infant baptism and prevailed 
with it, and it still lingers among those by whom in- 
fant baptism is practiced. Our principles, by restricting 
baptism to those who are already regenerate, subvert 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and exhibit the 
ceremony in its proper relation to experimental religion. 
To give due prominence to spirituality above all out- 
ward ceremony is an important service to which God 
has called our denomination. 

I will close this discourse by quoting an eloquent 
passage from a little volume written by my esteemed 
associate in this city, the Rev. Dr. T. G. Jones. This 
book has not had the circulation its merits deserve, per- 
haps because its title, “The Great Misnomer,” does not 
clearly suggest its subject. But for strength of argu- 
ment, felicity of illustration, clearness and beauty of 
style, there is nothing superior to it that has ever come 
under my notice. I believe that if our brethren gene- 
rally studied this ale volume, they would never use 
the wan “communion” as a synonym for “the Lord’s 
supper.” 

Dr. Jones says: “A wide-spread and bitter outcry is 
raised against (the Baptists) for what is called their 
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close communion; . . . an outcry utterly ungenerous and 
unjust. Their communion may be strict; but it is not 
close. It has a truly evangelical breadth and openness. 
_ They commune widely and freely, as we have seen, 
with all the followers of Jesus, in prayer, in praise, in 
efforts for the salvation of the perishing, in every lawful 
and laudable enterprise for the propagation of divine 
truth and for the promotion of the divine glory. But 
their very love of the truth and of the ordinances, their 
very zeal for God’s glory and for the spiritual welfare 
of men, as evinced by their unswerving fidelity to such 
- principles as we have mentioned, is a bar to their com- 
munion with anything and everything which they re- . 
gard as inimical to those high and holy ends. 

“Tn other ages and in less highly-favored lands, the 
strong hand was laid heavily upon them. They braved 
_ the cross and block, the sword, the gibbet, the dungeon, 
the rack, the wheel and the stake. Now, however, 
where sheer power and persecution cannot be brought 
to bear, other methods, prompted by a seemingly oppo- 
site spirit, have sometimes been adopted. The general 
mind aspires to great breadth of view, the general heart 
to great breadth of sympathy. The age, it has been 
said, is ‘in love with liberality,’ and everything that 
affects its tones or wears its guise is appreciated and 
applauded, whilst everything, however true and honest 
and noble, that seems to differ from it, is reproached. 
Hence some having, we fear, no true breadth of view, 
no real breadth of sympathy, however much they may 
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affect them, taking advantage of the scriptural strict- 
ness of administering the ordinances of the gospel, par- 
ticularly that of the sacred supper, on the part of these 
strict constructionists of the divine constitution, seem anx- 
ious to fix upon them the odium of illiberality, and 
thus, by disparaging them, to retard the progress of 
their peculiar principles. Failing to carry the day in 
fair and open conflict, these partisans of error resort to 
stratagem. Everybody knows that the true issue, the 
real point of conflict between them and their opponents 
is baptism. But these redoubtable warriors raise the 
siege of that stronghold, and strive by adroit manceuvres 
and skillful strategy to accomplish what could not be 
effected in the open field by main strength and actual 
prowess. Changing the seat of the war, shifting the 
scenes of battle, they make feints against points of little 
or no importance, in the hope, by a covert attack, a dis- 
guised system of sapping and mining, of ultimately 
carrying the citadel itself. ... And, now, as the way to 
overcome evil is to oppose good to it; the way to dispel 
darkness is to pour light upon it; the way to supplant 
error is to bring the truth against it; we take occasion 
seriously and earnestly to propose that if the Lord’s 
supper be not name enough for our Lord’s memorial 
ordinance ; if we must have another name by which to 
designate it, that it be not the communion, but the name 
equally beautiful and far more just, the* commemora- 
tion.” Bis, 

May God grant unto us all that through the renewing 
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-_ of the Holy Spirit working within us repentance and faith 
in Christ Jesus, and through the answer of a good con- 

science in baptism, and by spiritual commemoration of 
the sufferings and death of our blessed Lord, we may 
lead a pure and beneficent life in this world and gain 
the smile of our Father, and a happy welcome to a seat 
at the marriage supper of the-Lamb. Amen. 
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author’s wide learning and accurate historical knowledge; but the best are the Gospel 
Sermons, which breathe the spirit of worship, of thankfulness, of prayerfulness and 
of peace.—Kind Words, Atlanta, Ga. 

We are not surprised at the great popularity of this book. They are strong, direct, 
simple sermons, untroubled in faith, with a strong grip on the subject and the audience, 
and rich in spiritual contents.—Independent, N.Y. 


Hundreds of similar commendations might be given, 
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THE BOOK-BUYER’S BUREAU. 


R. H. WOODWARD AND COMPANY, Proprietors. 


Tue Boox-Buyer’s Bureau has been established to provide a means for book-buyers of 
1 classes to obtain their books and publications at the cheapest possible rates. 
Persons wishing to avail themselves of these advantages, will be required to purchase 
Certificates of Membership in the Rureav. These enable the holders to purchase all 
hooks and publications at wholesale prices. These Certificates cost $1.00 for six 
_months, $1.50 one year, two years $2.00. 
— Persons who prefer may get a one year’s Certificate and a copy of ‘Mothers of 
Great Men,” by Laura C. Holloway, at the retail price of the bonk, at following prices: 
Cloth, $3.00, English Satin Gilt, $4.00, Morocco, $5.00, or if preferred, we will furnish 
_ “Harper’s Magazine”’ for one year and a six-months’ Certificate for $4.00, the price of 
the magazine. Or ‘*Lippincott’s Magazine” for one year and a six-months’ Certificate 
for $3.00, which is the price of the magazine. Or the “North American Review”? for 
one year and a six-months’ Certificate for $5.00, the price of the magazine. Or the 
Forum” for one year and a six-months’ Certificate for $5.00, the price of the magazine. 
We have over 2,000- Periodicals on our list at a discount. 
: The Bureau furnishes each member a large octavo catalogue of 150 pages, handsomely 
‘illustrated, containing several thousand titles of standard books and miscellaneous publica- 
- tions, with publishers’ prices and the prices at which they will be furnished to members. 
_ Reference to this catalogue will show discounts ranging from fifteen to eighty per 
went, from retail prices, making an average saving of from forty to fifty per cent, on 
ull books or publications purchased from the Burgav. 
: In addition to the books mentioned in the Catalogue, the Bureau is prepared to furnish all 
~ the teading publications of this country and Europe at wholesale prices. Upon applica 
tion, giving the name of any publication desired, prices will be quoted so that the pur- 
chaser can know the cost before sending his money. Among the books constantly handled 
_ by the Bureau are to be found the latest and best editions of 


- Agricultural and Technical Works, Newspapers, Magazines and Periodicals, 
: Biography, Cyclopadias, Religious and Theological Works, 
: And Works of Reference, School Books and Schooi Supplies, 
ee _ aw and Medical Publications, Sunday-School Books and Libraries, 
ss 2 Music and Music Books, Stationery and Writing Materials, 


ALL AT THE VERY LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


We will suppose that a person wishes to subscribe to five different periodicals, and buy 
_ five books by different publishers, it would require the writing of ten letters, and the 
- stamping, sealing and addressing of ten envelopes, which is about two hours’ work. Your 
ten money orders, stamps, stationery, time, etc., is certainly worth $2, ov the cost 
of a two year Certificate. In two years this would amount to $4, or twice the cost 
- of atwo year Certificate, besides having to pay from 15 to 50 per cent. more than 
we charge. In sending the ten orders TO US it would only cost ONE-TENTH as much 
“as sending to ten different publishers. Many other advantages might be given, but the 
inducements offered by the Buregau for saving money are so well appreciated by all, that 
the membership to a reasonable man sells itself so soon as the practical workings of the 
Jan pursued by the Bureau are pdcauataly: before his mind. IT SAVES TIME AND 
@ ONEY TO BELONG TO THE BUREAU. 
We hope that we may be pardoned for feeling a little proud at the suecess with which 
- the Burrav has met, as we think that we have a worthy enterprise, one which deserves 
-suecess. ‘There is nothing so elevating and helpful as reading good books, but the com- 
piaint is often made, “I cannot afford to buy books, they are too expensive.” But this 
need not be the complaint any longer, as the prices at which we sell them, solves this prob- 
lem, and brings them within the reach of all. 
_ AGENTS WANTED to solicit memberships. Very liberal terms. 


- Address with References, 


R. H. WOODWARD AND COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


As to their reliability, the Proprietors of the Burrav refer to the Bank of Commerce 
of Baltimore, and thousands of members, 
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